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HE dramatic freeing of Paris by its own Parisians 
is not only the token of a great nation freed and 
arisen. It is the token also of a war that is won, however 
grim the death-struggle of the desperate foe may be. 
The fall of Paris, unfought-for, four years ago, was the 
warning of world defeat, which fate and valour avoided. 
Its liberation now, and the military scene in which it is set, 
is the proof of Allied victory in the Second World War. 

In 1940, General de Gaulle marked a turning point in 
history, and the arrest of disaster, when he told the 
people of France, from Britain alone, that though a 
battle had been lost, the war had not. In 1944, as he 
speeds to Paris, with his brave faith and that of all 
fighting Frenchmen justified, he can tell them that not 
only a battle has been won, but the war also. 

Historians may be surprised to record with what 
apparent reluctance the rulers and people of Britain looked 
this victory in the face, after all they had done to bring 
it about. They will find, perhaps, only one parallel: the 
refusal of the same rulers and people to recognise defeat 
four years ago. Then, there were only stout hearts and 
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faith to go upon. Now, there is the unassailable evidence 
of fact. Yet, of the Allied leaders, only one has committed 
himself. Before Paris was freed, General Montgomery 
had already told his troops—and the world—that “ the 
end is in sight.” 

The facts speak for themselves. Paris is only the sign 
and the symbol. A rout of Germans is being pressed 
northwards in the bloodiest fighting, to and beyond the 
Seine ; and that river has been flung behind the Allied 
advance at too many places for the enemy to ignore the 
double threat to his remnants and to the Reich itself. 
Here, it is reported, the Marne—and all it means—has 
been reached. There, Sens has been liberated, the Yonne 
crossed, and Burgundy entered. The Rhine lies ahead. 
There, the Army of the Mediterranean, with Marseilles 
taken and Toulon hemmed in, is racing to the Rhone 
and the Saone, to Lyons and Chalon—and, again, the 
Rhine. 

It is the substance of victory to break an army and to pur- 
sue it to surrender. Of perhaps three-quarters of a million 
hostile soldiers in Western Europe, perhaps half have 
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been put out of action, with another quarter in flight, 
beleaguered or cut off. In magnitude of losses both of 
men and, even more, of material and equipment, this 
can count as the biggest victory in history. It will not 
count so, unless the pursuit succeeds—the pursuit not only 
of fleeing regiments and of the detachments, scattered 
far and wide over France, but the pursuit into Germany 
itself as well. It is because these wider possibilities are 
so crucial, and still hang in the balance, that military 
wisdom remains conservative and cautious. General 
Eisenhower put out a discreet warning against “ wishful 
thinking ” over a week ago: and Mr Churchill has since 
repeated his refusal to predict the end of the German war. 

But events still march ; a decisive battle has been won, 
and the pursuit goes on, northwards and eastwards. The 
Allies are leading in the race for Germany: there is no 
“ Dunkirk ” this time. Dunkirk was, above all, an escape ; 
and there is no escape for the Germans in France, as 
Allied columns swing north-west to the Pas de Calais and 
south-west to Bordeaux, or race from west and south to 
the ancient gates to the Rhineland. As by giant scissors 
the ways of escape will be cut. And, when Germany is 
reached, there is no brave new army to stand on or 
beyond the West Wall, but only the scrapings of a “ too 
late and too little ” total mobilisation and the dull strivings 
of a people tried already past endurance. 

No doubt the Allied leaders are prudent to make no 
promises. They cannot say the war will end very soon ; 
so they will not say it can. No doubt it is common sense 
for the people of this country, after so much toil and so 
many disappointments, to show reserve as they wait for a 
sure signal to rejoice. They will endure, if need be, though 
not joyfully, another turn of the year with war and, 
perhaps, bombardment. Dates cannot be put, in either 


A Tale of 


IVE years ago next week three nations went to war 

together against German aggression; and it would 
be a gross betrayal of all that this war for freedom has 
meant if the British nation, or the French, were to forget, 
in the moment of triumph, the terrible fate that has come 
upon the Polish nation. The bells have pealed out for 
Paris freed ; for Warsaw they must be tolled in mourning. 
The contrast is heartbreaking. 

The peoples of both cities rose to drive out the 
Germans, and to the aid of the Parisians there came armies 
of Allies and Frenchmen, working together in swift and 
sure accord until the citizens and French Forces of the 
Interior were able to open the gates of Paris to French 
armour from overseas. All over France the same story 
has been told of co-operation between Allied soldiers and 
the home resistance in plan and act. This is the main 
reason why France is so quickly free. 

In Poland, whose people have fought the longest and 
suffered by far the worst of all the Allies, there is the most 
tragic of contrasts ; and if any possible deed to aid the 
sufferers has been left undone, sorrow for the suffering 
must surely be accompanied by anger as deep. Un- 
happily, there is cause for reproach. For three weeks now, 
the people of Warsaw have been fighting a vastly bloodier 
and more desperate battle than the four-day rising in 
Paris ; and, for most of the time, they have been almost 
unsupported by their Allies, materially or even morally. 
Instead, they have been rebuked for acting too soon and 
for failing to wait for Allied orders. 

In terms of cold calculation, the Pharisees who wish to 
make a military offence of this brave, forlorn hope may be 
partly right. The French risings have been so successful 
because they were concerted with the Allies. But it is 
not the resisting Poles who have made it almost sure 
that the hope is to be forlorn. It is those who have done 
nothing to help them. It is not the people of Warsaw 
who have refused to co-operate. The Russian armies are 
engaged in heavy battles at the gates of Warsaw ; but still 
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direction, to great campaigns ; and so much still depends 
upon the temper of both fighters and civilians—on both 
sides—upon the quick wisdom of commanders and the 
wit of statesmen. And, it is feared by some, it should be 
said, with less than justice, that the British people, given 
cause for the highest of hopes, might slacken in the work 
and the struggle. 

There are other reasons—reasons of the highest policy 
—for the official refusal to point to the tremendous 
chance now so plain. The Allied statesmen are resolved 
this time to “ make an end of it.” They still lack complete 
confidence in their ability.to lay the ghost of Dr Goebbels 
for aver; they hear ithe quarter-century-old echo of 
“ They will cheat you yet, those Junkers.” They will say 
no word that might encourage any hope in any German, 
even though nothing whatever might be lost by doing 
so. They would rather risk extra battles than endanger a 
single item in the settlement which, they hope, will this 
time endure. 

A great majority of the Allied peoples, on the eve of 
another year of the war which failure after 1918 permitted 
Germany to make, perhaps approve this resolution— 
though in retrospect, when passion is spent, it will seem 
less certainly right. But the same majority hopes for, looks 
for and even expects victory before winter comes. They 
cannot believe otherwise as they watch the unfolding of 
events. in western Europe—and the resumption in the 
East, at yet another striking-point, of the Russian progress. 
And they are right: the facts cannot tell any observer, lay 
or expert, when the last shot will be fired ; but from them 
can only be read the clear possibility that pursuit may 
secure surrender before the leaves of autumn have finally 
fallen. It is not an idle optimism that adds to “ Paris 
is free” the rider “ The war is won.” 


Two Cities 


no contact has been made between them and the men 
who fight on their side within the city. 

Only from the West, far-off, sporadically, inadequately 
and at a high cost to Polish and Allied fliers, does any 
help come by air. Yet there are Allied airfields within 
easy distance behind the Russian lines, and Allied air- 
craft and pilots who have already bombed remote enemy 
oilfields and factories from their Russian bases. This state 
of affairs is intolerable. The Russians are undoubtedly 
now doing their utmost to take Warsaw, which would best 
ensure the expulsion of the Germans. But this battle still 
hangs in the balance ; and meanwhile it is sheer casuistry 
to withhold other forms of aid which might save many 
thousands of Poles—and perhaps Warsaw itself, which 
unlike Paris is being finally destroyed by the Nazis—on 
the ground either that the Polish and Soviet Governments 
are, diplomatically, not on speaking terms or that the 
Warsaw insurgents took matters into their own hands. 
It is known that the British (who know so well their 
fighting Polish friends, and their first Allies in the war) 
and the Americans have pressed for Russian assistance 
to Warsaw. 

The political conflict in Poland is one thing, and there 
have been grievous faults and blunders on both sides. 
The Alliance in arms against the Germans is another thing 
altogether, and an infinitely greater. Mr Churchill and 
President Roosevelt have never flagged in stressing the 
paramountcy of the common battle. It cannot surely be 
less plain to Marshal Stalin. The rising in Warsaw is a 
glorious contribution to the Allied cause, and cannot be 
refused. Talks are now going on about aid to Warsaw 
from near Russian sources, and for the amount of 
cooperation that the merest military common sense 
demands. In honour and expediency alike, they should 
have only one result, and that speedily. But, incredibly, 
the present prospect is said to be precisely the opposite. 
To our joy in victory it seems that the Allies may still 
have to add the ultimate shame of desertion. 
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Pacific Victory 


N the last three months, the pattern of Pacific victory 
has been decisively established. Its chief instrument 
is the United States Pacific fleet, one of the most terrific 
engines of war ever engaged in battle. Larger than the 
entire British navy at the beginning of this war, com- 


‘manding thousands of aircraft and landing craft, able to 


remain for months at sea supporting itself from its own 
supply train, this fleet is a veritable floating empire. By 
means of a vast amphibious advance, the Americans have 
cleared the enemy from their chief bases in the Mariana 
Islands, and have launched the attack on Halmahera, off 
Dutch New Guinea, with a violent air bombardment. Only 
the islands of Yap and Palau remain to be cleared before 
the great fleet moves forward to the assault on the Philip- 
ines. 

Admiral Nimitz bas indicated in general terms the 
subsequent line of advance for his great forces. With the 
Philippines secured, the way will be open for landings 
in South China. Formosa will fall, and with naval and 
air forces established in a wide arc round Japan from 
Hongkong through Formosa to Bonin Island the 
Americans will have cut Japan off from all its southern 
conquests and areas of supply. The blockade of the 
Japanese islands will have begun. Admiral Nimitz clearly 
thinks that blockade accompanied by bombing is likely to 
be decisive, since he is reported to be doubtful whether 
aggressive landings on Japan itself will be necessary. 

At this point, however, the development of the cam- 
paign will depend not only on the American fleet but 
on air operations based on the Chinese mainland. The 
fleet alone cannot easily complete the blockade of Japan. 
The Japanese Grand Fleet, which is still in reserve, 
may yet be an effective deterrent to any straightforward 
American advance through narrow waters past the 
Korean Peninsula into the Sea of Japan. If the Japanese 
can keep control of their inland sea, they will still be in 
contact with the chief base of their industrial war power, 
North China and Manchuria. The establishment of an 
effective blockade demands that the advance from the 
sea should be supplemented by air attacks based on the 
Chinese mainland. Here, too, in the last few months, 
the Americans have started to sketch in the pattern of 
victory. The new super-Fortress bombers are now 
undertaking regular raids from Chinese bases on indus- 
trial and military targets in Japan and in Manchuria. 

There is unhappily a weak link in this chain of advance. 
The maintenance of bases in China depends on continued 
and effective Chinese resistance to the Japanese invaders. 
The Americans have built up bases to the east of the 
Hankow-Canton railway and Kweilin, capital of Kwangsi, 
is a centre of American activity. Now the Japanese are 
pushing along the railway from north and south. In the 


north, Hengyang has been taken, after some stubborn 
Chinese resistance. In the south, the Japanese are pressing 
in the direction of Shiuchow. Their aim is to seal off 
the American airbases on the Chinese seaboard and so 
far, the campaign has gone heavily in their favour. If 
the bases in South-East China are lost, there will be all 
the more need to establish other bases within striking dis- 
tance of Manchuria and Japan. In the north, the areas 
firmly held by the Chinese are largely under Communist 
control. It would be possible to build up bases there, 
but the political consequences of such a move have to be 
considered. 

For the weakness in China is not only in the military 
sphere. A number of political problems make the position 
in China unstable. Although negotiations still continue 
in Chungking between Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’s Govern- 
ment and representatives of the Communists, no accord 
has been reached. The Communists will not abandon their 
demand for military and administrative autonomy. The 
Marshal will not modify his denunciation of autonomy 
as rebellion. 

While this division exists and the Chungking blockade 
of Communist Shensi is maintained, the united struggle 
against Japan is weakened ; and the Americans would 
face an exceptionally delicate situation if they sought to 
establish advanced air bases in Communist-controlled 
territory. The prestige of the Chungking Government has 
been somewhat diminished by the military defeats of this 
summer. There is some opposition to the regime inside 
the Kuomintang itself and military defeat always brings 
with it sporadic revivals of provincial war-lordism. It 
is hardly the moment to add to this instability. On the 
contrary, the need to maintain bases on the Chinese main- 
land makes it vital that the prestige of the Chungking 
Government should be supported and even enhanced. 
The visit of Mr Wallace, the American Vice-President, 
was well timed. So are the forthcoming visits of Mr 
Donald Nelson and General Hurley which seem to 
promise economic and military reinforcement. Neverthe- 
less, China remains the uncertain link in the chain of 
victory and its internal weakness and disunity might delay 
by months a complete Allied victory. 

The question of bases in China would be less urgent 
if it were certain that Russia, after victory in Europe, 
would throw its strength into the Far Eastern balance. 
The Japanese are naturally concerned about this possi- 
bility. They the pursuing a policy of scrupulous non- 
provocation, on the one hand, and keeping the pick of their 
armies in Manchuria, on the other. If with massive Allied 
backing the Far Eastern Red Army were to turn to the 
offensive, and give the aid of Soviet bases to both the 
blockade and the bombing of Japan, the defeat of Japan 
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would obviously be extremely rapid. But nothing certain is 
known of Russia’s intentions. The Soviet Union has suf- 
fered, spent and sacrificed prodigious quantities of treasure 
and manpower in the common cause in the West. It is im- 
possible to argue, after these immense labours, that there 
is an unqualified obligation upon the Russians to enter 
another war. Yet Russia is a great Eastern Power as well 
as an Ally. Military victory over Japan may be possible 
without Russian co-operation, though it may be so much 
delayed. But complete victory, with an assured and 
settled peace, is not possible without that co-operation. 
The chance that Russia may not enter the Far Eastern 
war does not only entail certain strong military disadvan- 
tages. The political handicaps are quite as great. There 
is some evidence to suppose that a number of Japanese 
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statesmen are already convinced of the likelihood of defeat. 
They pin their hopes of survival, as the Germans have 
done, on differences and splits within the Allied camp. 
The creation of a genuine United Nations front in the Far 
East would put a final end to any Japanese hopes of 
disunity. It would at once reduce Japan’s will to resist. 
Russia’s absence also makes it very difficult to draw 
up peace terms for Japan. The policy of “ unconditional 
surrender ” must be assumed to mean, in the East as in 
the West, terms which the enemy must accept without 
parley, and not a complete absence of terms. This assump- 
tion was borne out at Cairo, where the return of Japan’s 
conquests to their original owners was made a condi- 
tion of peace. In his recent report on his Pacific tour, Mr 
Roosevelt gave further hints of policy when he said 
that surrender would not spare Japan a military occupa- 
tion, and spoke, rather obscurely, of sealing off the 
Japanese community for a number of years. Yet peace 
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terms in the fullest sense can hardly be drawn up when 
one of the greatest Pacific Powers is not party to them. 


It would be tempting to argue that the absence of 
definite peace terms, like the possibility of Allied diver- 
gence, is contributing something to Japan’s continued 
will to resist, the one through fear, the other through hope. 
It is, however, exceptionally difficult to draw any infer- 
ences from a possible Japanese reaction to harsh or 
moderate peace terms. The Japanese reaction to hard or 


magnanimous defeat is unpredictable, just as is the reaction- 


of Japanese garrisons to extermination or of Japanese 
civilians to national disgrace. The Western world under- 
stands the psychology of Japan too little to dogmatise. 
The absence of settled peace terms is dangerous, not as 
a delayer of victory—though it may be so—but as a 
confuser of the peace. 


Terms for Japan are the core of more general terms for 
the Far East. The kind of peace that is imposed on Japan 
is inseparable from the question of the post-war relations 
between the Allied Pacific Powers. President Roosevelt 
admitted this when he spoke almost in the same breath 
of the unconditional surrender of Japan and of the secur- 
ing of United States bases throughout the Pacific. Are 


‘the security arrangements for the Far East to be unilateral 


or joint? Is the disarmament of Japan to be maintained 
by co-ordinated or single-handed action? In the economic 
field, is the old American policy of the Open Door to 
give way to special relationships, say, between the United 
States and the China of Chiang Kai-shek? If it is to be 
the Open Door, is it the intention of the Allies to admit 
Japan or is a cutting off of outside supplies of raw 
materials to destroy Japan’s industrial system and the 
living of its inhabitants? To whom will the Japanese 
Pacific Islands be transferred? Are they to come under 
United States sovereignty? Or is some regional body to 
oversee colonial rights and welfare? 


At the Canberra Conference in January this year 
Australia and New Zealand made a promising beginning 
in the joint study of these closely inter-related political 
and economic problems. They proposed a system of 
common defence with joint bases, pooled defence schemes 
and joint staff arrangements for the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Holland, France and Portugal, 
to cover roughly the area of General MacArthur’s South- 
West Pacific Command. They proposed, too, a South Seas 
Regional Council for Colonial Welfare and Economic 
Collaboration. It is not known whether their initiatives 
have been followed up. The whole shape and future of 
a Pacific settlement still appears to be as unconditional 
as Japan’s surrender itself. 

This, clearly, is not the way to Pacific victory in the 
fullest sense. It is a disturbing fact that whenever a states- 
man raises, as Mr Roosevelt has done, the veil of secrecy 
which hangs over all governmental post-war planning, 
the fleeting picture is almost invariably one of unilateral, 
not joint, policy. The absence of Russia from the 
Pacific Alliance is only one obstacle. The policies of 
Great Britain and the United States are only rela- 
tively more clear. The more convinced Mr Churchill 
is that a Japanese defeat will follow close on the defeat 
of Germany, the more confident.are Mr Roosevelt and 
Admiral Nimitz of a speedy and complete victory, the 
more urgent it is to lay the foundations of Pacific peace. 


The Origins of Productivity 


T was suggested in the first article of this series that, in 
addition to Full Employment and Social Security, 

the British community needs to give itself a third target of 
ecopomic policy, Productivity. It was further suggested 
that a convenient definition of the aim might be to raise 
the annual rate of increase of productivity per head from 
the 14 per cent that has prevailed for many decades to 
23 per cent. This would make it possible to double output 





per man-hour within a single generation—an ambitious 
project ; yet the rate of increase would be smaller than has 
been attained in Russia and the level of productivity 
reached at the end of the process would still be lower than 
that already attained in America. Something of the sort, 
indeed, is necessary if Britain is to keep its place among 
the richest nations in the world. 

That is the aim ; but how to secure it? The first task 
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is obviously to attempt an analysis of the causes ‘that lead 
to one country being more productive than another. Why 
is it that the average British industrial worker produces 
only about half as much in an hour’s work as the average 
American worker? One would have thought that it would 
have been possible to give an answer that embodied the 
considered result of intensive research. Strangely, this 


‘is not so. Indeed, the ground is cluttered with a lot of 


popular beliefs which can easily be shown to be false. 


For example, the reason that would most frequently be 
given for the wealth of America is the size of the internal 
market. But wealth is not a function of size. New Zealand 
is one of the wealthiest countries of the world per head ; 
India and China are the poorest. (New Zealand, it is true, 
has access to a very large overseas market ; but until 1932 
every other country had access to the same market on the 
same terms.) Natural resources are often quoted as a 
cause. But Malaya, the Netherlands Indies and Russia 
are examples of very richly endowed countries where the 
wealth per head is low. Great Britain itself is an example 
of a poorly endowed country which, however much ground 
it has lost, must still be counted among the richest in the 
world. Transport facilities may have something to do with 
wealth ; but if Britain is rich because of the ease of ocean 
transport, America must be rich in spite of the handicaps 
of being a continent. As between Western Europe and, 
say, Equatorial Africa, climate and racial character may 
be of importance ; but hardly between Britain and the 
United States. Nor can the system of government be very 
convincingly pleaded, for if it is the democracies that are 
the richest, it is the Soviet Union that has recently shown 
the most rapid progress. 


Some or all of these factors may have their influence on 
a country’s wealth, that is, on its output per man-hour. 
But it seems overwhelmingly likely that none of them is 
the dominant element. That is almost certainly to be found 
in the volume of capital. The American worker produces 
more in an hour because he has more mechanical equip- 
ment to assist him. It is strange that this simple truth is 
not more widely recognised. There would be no dispute 
that the enormously greater productivity of the Britain 
of 1944 as compared with the Britain of 1744 is due to 
the great accumulation of productive capital that has 
occurred in the two hundred years. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion has been carried further in the United States than in 
Great Britain; the Soviet Five-Year Plans are nothing 
but an immensely accelerated and intensified application 
of the Industrial Revolution to a country that it had passed 
by ; and the poverty of India and China is at least in part 
to be explained by the fact that man there labours almost 
totally unaided by the machine. The formula “ Horse- 
Power per head = Wealth per head” may not be strictly 
accurate ; but it is a most enlightening first approximation. 

It is not very difficult to show that capital per head is 
considerably larger in the United States than in Great 
Britain, though it is difficult to separate the productive 
capital of industry from other forms, such as buildings, 
whose influence on the output of wealth may be less direct. 
According to some figures of Mr Colin Clark’s, capital 
per head in the United States was already 44 per cent 
larger than in Great Britain in 1913, and the disparity has 
certainly widened since then. Confirmation can be derived 
from figures of the consumption of electricity. In 1937 the 
total consumption of electricity was 414 kilowatt-hours 
per head of the population in Great Britain and 771 in 
the United States. Unfortunately, the statistics do not 
permit a direct comparison of the consumption of elec- 
tricity for power, which should be closety correlated with 
the amount of mechanical equipment in existence. Con- 
sumption for power in Great Britain was 224 kilowatt- 
hours per head. In the United States, consumption for 
light and power in large establishments (i.e. omitting, by 
comparison with the British figure, power in small estab- 
lishments but including light in large establishments) was 
398 kilowatt-hours per head. 


Without entirely ignoring the other elements in the 
problem, we can safely conclude that this is the master 
key. By far the most important reason why industrial 
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productivity in Great Britain is so far below that of the 
United States is that each British pair of hands is assisted 
by a much smaller volume of mechanical equipment. And 
much the most important way by which the rate of increase 
of productivity can be speeded up is by increasing as 
rapidly as may be the amount of horse-power per head. 


* 


This is, of course, only a first approximation. It is neces- 
sary to have not merely the right volume, but the right 
kinds, of capital equipment. It is necessary to use the 
machines with skill, and to prevent their wealth-creating 
capacities from being stultified by human foolishness. 
These are important but subsidiary issues ; the main one 
is to get the capital. This is the truth that Stalin saw, and 
which entitles him to the title of the world’s greatest 
capitalist, for assuredly no country has ever made such 
sacrifices for capital or, as the classical economists would 
have said, practised abstinence on such a heroic scale— 
and with such triumphant success—as Soviet Russia. 
Britain, being richer, can find more capital with less sacri- 
fice ;.and, being further along the road, does not need to 
travel so fast. The methods of the Russian experiment are, 
therefore, as unnecessary for us as they would be un- 
pleasant. But we should at least learn the lesson that 
economic wealth depends upon capital. 

The influences that govern the accumulation of capital 
are many and diverse. But the more important of them 
can be grouped under six heads: 


1. Supply of Savings.—If the rate of increase of pro- 
ductive capital is too small, it may be because the 
community is not saving enough, or because not enough 
of the community’s savings are productively invested, or 
because the financial mechanism fails to build a bridge 
between the supply of savings and the demand for capital. 

2. Organisation of Industry—It may be that the 











Chinese horse typical of the T’ang period 


FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien—Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, 
was invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a 
means of transmitting money from place to place and thus 
assisted in developing trade and travel in China’s vast 
territories. 





The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this 
method of payment little knew he was sowing a seed which 
would grow into a highly specialized financial system enabling 
nation to trade with nation. 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for 
facilities which only a bank with wide ramifications can 
provide. In whatever overseas transactions you are interested 
and whatever the nature of your engagements, this Bank, 
with an extensive branch system in the home country and 
banking connections throughout the whole wide world, 
is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever of its 
1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 
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system of organisation, or ownership, of industry reduces 
productive efficiency and that some reorganisation could 
effect a change. 

3. Restrictive Practices—It may be that the existence 
of monopoly, on one form or another, has removed the 
incentive to a constant increase of efficiency. : 

4. Labour.—The growth in the power of organised 
labour may be obstructing the search for maximum 
efficiency. 


5. Scientific Research.—It may be that inadequate atten- 


In Aid of 


OST attention in the present discussion on educa- 
tional reform is naturally being paid to the middle 
categories of schooling, to secondary schools and to 
methods of continuing study in the adolescent years. 
This is the main theme of Mr Butler’s Education Act, 
and it is based upon the very right assumption that unless 
secondary schooling can be made acessible, suitable and 
progressive, for all children and for all capacities, every 
other branch of education will be a blind alley. It is 
also necessary, however, to look below and above the 
secondary stage. The primary school is, and will con- 
tinue to be, “education” to the great bulk of citizens- 
to-be ; it is the base and fundament of the tapering 
pyramid. And at a higher level, it is upon the products 
of universities and advanced institutions, fittingly fed by 
the reformed secondary schools, that the British society 
and economy, must rely for the special contribution that 
education in the fullest sense can make to the community’s 
welfare. 

It is therefore welcome that a deal of earnest considera- 
tion has lately been given to the rdéle of universities and 
colleges in post-war Britain. Much of what the univer- 
sities have to do to better the quality and the results of 
their work, they must do themselves in their own way. 
There is a whole range of pressing topics, such as methods 
of teaching, the range of courses, the character of staffs 
and the scale of payments, which must be decided by 
them at an early date, in the light of their traditions, 
their aspirations and their duties, both social and educa- 
tional. Nothing would be more disastrous than a policy 
of reform which adopted a slum clearance principle and 
ruthlessly uprooted the tradition and continuity of so 
many years of growth. But there is another range of 
problems, upon which these internal decisions themselves 
depend, that involve crucially the relation between the 
universities and the state. 

It is the purpose of this article to look briefly at some 
of these issues of reconstruction which must become mat- 
ters of public policy: to pick out one obvious need—the 
expansion of universities ; to examine one obvious im- 
plication of this expansion—increased financial aid from 
public funds ; and to consider one obvious danger of this 
development—a loss of essential independence. 

There are two immediate reasons why the work of 
universities must be extended. One is the requirements 
of demobilisation which will arise soon, when many men 
and women, baulked by the war of their chance of a 
university education, will come back to start again. 
Secondly, the developments in higher education projected 
in the Butler Act imply early and considerable calls upon 
the facilities and the output of the universities. To these 
two may be added a third and less measurable reason for 
expansion: the certainty that, to hold its own, British 
industry will require a much increased number of higher 
technicians and scientific researchers—as well as much 
more of the kind of research that can only be done in 
university laboratories. 

During the last war, university education in Britain 
virtually ceased ; but by 1920 the number of university 
students had risen to over 48,000 compared with fewer 
than. 30,000 in 1914. About 13,000 of the post-war 
students were ex-Service men, assisted by Government 
grants. This time the universities have not suffered so 
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tion is being paid to developments in productive technique. 
6. Quality of Management.—It may be that the system 
of education or the social environment or the structure of 
industry is preventing the emergence of sufficient 
managerial skill. 
And under each of these heads it may be found that the 


. intervention of the state, with its laws, its orders and its 


taxes, is having an adverse effect. 


In the remaining articles of this series each of these 
subjects will be passed in review. 





Universities 


severely ; a proportion of their work has continued, 
especially in the scientific department. But the war has 
already lasted considerably longer than the last one, and 
the number of students seeking entry when it is over 
are likely to be much more numerous than in 1918. There 
will be the accumulation of six years normal recruits 
seeking entrance in a few months. In addition, there will 
be thousands of men and women, who might not other- 
wise have gone to universities, anxious to take advantage 
of special Government schemes. The Association of 
Scientific Workers has suggested that the number of 
university students may reach the pre-war figure of 50,000 
by the first autumn term after the end of the war with 
Germany, and that if accommodation allows, these figures 
may be doubled by the fourth post-war session. 

Indeed, if the need for more teachers and for more 
professional and scientific workers of all kinds is to be 
met, an even greater multiplication of numbers may be 
indispensable. The universities must be in a position 
to draw fully upon an ample pool of secondary school 
pupils if the reforms at present proposed are to be carried 
through. In the past, more than a third of the best elemen- 
tary school children have been denied promotion to 
secondary schools, for many diverse reasons. Of the 
children passing to secondary schools, only a half of 
those who have succeeded in obtaining Higher Certificates 
have gained admission to universities. A series of bottle- 
necks has blocked opportunity and wasted correspondingly 
the nation’s resources. The new order in education is 
designed both to widen these bottlenecks and to end 
this waste. If the Butler Act is in effective operation by 
1946 or 1947, the number of university students will be 
increased further and very considerably by this factor 
alone by the early fifties. 

* 


-It is plain, therefore, that the universities must be 
greatly and quickly expanded, if this can be done without 
diluting the quality of their work, which must be their 
constant concern. Quantitatively, there is a remarkable 
difference between Britain and the United States in the 
provision of university education. In 1938 the United 
States, with a population of some 130 millions, had over a 
million students, compared with 50,000 in this country 
with a population of 48 millions; there were twice as 
many university teachers in the United States as Britain 
had teachers. Qualitatively, it is true, American university 
education has suffered, except in a number of special 
instances, from the extent and rapidity of its growth: 
but, on balance, the American community has benefited. In 
American industry, for instance, the responsible and 
influential positions are normally held by university men 
and women, while in this country this is the exception. 
Sir Ernest Simon has pointed out that in the cotton 
industry 

there are hardly any university men in important posi- 

tions ; and largely for this reason very few of the firms 

are (scientifically equipped to make full use of the 


results of the excellent work of the Cotton Research 
Association. 


Nor, as already pointed out, is it, or should it be, solely 


a question of staffing industrial and business concerns ; 
public administration and professional work, no less than 
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manufacture and trade, require the aid of the highest 
education, suitably contrived. Finally, there is the over- 
riding need for the achievements of democratic advance- 
ment to be properly reflected, as they conspicuously have 
not yet been, by corresponding achievements in the broad 
field of education and culture. 

The main problem turns on the consequences that ought 
to flow, and those that ought not to flow, from the 
increase in public aid that is inevitable if this expansion 
is to take place. The universities draw their money from 
three main sources ; fees, endowments and grants. The 
following table, taken from Sir Ernest Simon’s “ The 


Development of the Universities ” compares the total uni- 


versity income of Great Britain and the United States 
for the year 1938-39. 


Great 
U.S.A. Britain. 
(in £ million) 
Fees ... er he as ca we §634 2 
Grants from all government authorities ... 32 3 
Endowment income, gifts and sundry ... 31 1.5 
97 6.5 


The university student at present contributes between a 
quarter and a third of his total training ; but the current 
trend is such that this fraction is more likely to fall than 
to rise. As their number grows, students will be drawn 
more frequently from poorer families and the proportion 
of fees paid from public funds will tend to increase. 
Moreover, the relative importance of income from fees in 
the total income of the universities will fall steadily and 
considerably if the physical equipment and amenities of 
the universities are brought up to the desired standards. 
Inevitably the finances of the universities will be in- 
creasingly dominated by public grants. 

This is all the more probable because the part of uni- 
versity income derived from endowments is also likely to 
diminish. The prospect of a long period during which 
interest rates will be low will affect the returns from 
existing endowments. The gradual drying-up of the source 
from which private endowment came is likely to go on. 
Contemporary levels of taxation are reducing both the size 
and the number of private fortunes. It is true that some 
mitigation of this tendency may follow from the state’s 
decision to provide completely for these social services 
which in the past have depended largely upon public 
charity; the schemes for a National Health Service and 
for Social Security may divert considerable sums from 
these purposes to education. Moreover, there have been 
recent signs that corporate or institutional endowments, 
such as those given by large industrial firms out of their 
large profits, may, to some small extent, take the place 
of private bequests. But this development is not likely 
to prevent the downward trend of total endowments— 
and it carries with it some danger of sectional controls 
or influences over university policy. 

It is, therefore, to public funds that universities must 
now look for the greater part of their capital and their 
income ; and it is the extraneous control or influence of the 
Government or the local authorities that they must most 
watch with care. In 1938-39, the total income of the 
universities was £6,712,067. Of this, £605,957 was con- 
tributed by local authorities and £2,400,402 by Parlia- 
mentary grants. There was provision for university 
independence. Government funds were made available 
through a Treasury University Grants Committee, made 


up largely of academic personnel and charged with duties. 


of administration and advice, rather than control; and 
for many years this machinery has worked very well 
indeed. The UGC has succeeded in dispensing a large 
grant without infringing the basic freedom of the benefi- 
Ciaries ; it has set minimum standards, but it has not 
imposed uniformity. The essential variety remains, though 
in 1935-36 the Parliamentary grant represented 48.5 per 
cent of the University income of Wales, 38.8 per cent in 
Scotland and 32.4 per cent in England. 

It would not be true, however, to say that the policy 
and development of the universities have not been 
markedly influenced already by certain state financial 
aid. Of the total university population before the war, 
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many students were pledged to be teachers and in receipt 
of fees and maintenance grants from the Board of Educa- 
tion. Some of the smaller university institutions were 
largely dependent upon these teaching candidates for 
their solvency, and in several, the Professor of Education 
was a more important persohality than the Principal 
himself ; these colleges ran the danger of being largely 
annexes to the teachers’ training departments, whither the 
majority of their graduates passed for their fourth post- 
graduate year. 

The reason for this peculiar distortion of university 
development was two-fold. In the first place it was 
necessary, because of the profession’s unattractiveness, for 
teachers in training to be subsidised. Secondly, as a con- 
sequence of this, teaching was the only subsidised avenue 
to a university education, which meant that many students 
promised to be teachers merely in order to go to college. 
The result was bad for the universities, for the students 
and for the teaching profession. The danger that univer- 
sity accommodation and university budgets will be more 
than ever overloaded by grant-aided teachers, because of 
the greater requirements of the schools after the war, is 
very real. 

The other source of public aid to the universities 
was local. Very largely, it was for technical and other 
services rendered, though in part it was also given in the 
form of grants towards the fees or maintenance of likely 
students. Where universities confer benefits—as they 
should confer benefits, direct as well as indirect—upon the 
townspeople and trades of particular places, it is equitable 
that there should be a corresponding contribution in local 
cash, and a corresponding representation of local views in 
university government. The trouble in the past has usually 
been to limit the amount of local control over university 
policy that should be permitted in return. 


x 


The expansion that is inevitable after this war will 
render acute these questions of public aid and public 
control. The magnitude of the additional aid required 
from taxes and from rates cannot yet be calculated. But 
some estimates have been made. Generally, the special 
committee of the British Association has recommended that 
the Treasury grant should be doubled at once, with the 
rider that “mere doubling will not suffice for long.” 
More specifically, the Association of Scientific Workers 
has concluded that: 


The annual expenditure of the universities is likely 
to rise to £15 million within five years, and to £20 million 
after ten (at 1939 values). Most of this will have to come 
from the State. The Government grant should be 
doubled in the first full academic year after the war and 
increased to quadruple (£9,000,000) in the fifth year. 
It is, of course, most important that these calculations 

should be properly and exhaustively made and that the 
cost of expansion and improvement should be determined 
and apportioned. But it is even more important that, in 
this process, the right relation should be devised between 
the universities and public bodies. The UGC, with its 
minimum standards, its authoritative personnel and its 
wise and understanding advice (from Treasury officials 
as well as academics) is the right model for regional and 
local, as well as central, co-operation. It must clearly be 
recognised by the universities that they are in large part 
public institutions, not only because they depend, and 
will increasingly depend, so much on public funds, but 
also because they have a public duty to perform. That 
duty is to provide the education and to produce the 
graduates that the community requires. They will be tested 
by the results they achieve; and, whatever must be 
claimed for independence and cultural standards, the tests 
here must be material ones. If only because the supply of 
skilled researchers and of research facilities is scarce, it 
is essential that independence and “ healthy competition ” 
should not prevent the utmost co-operation beween all 
the universities in their work and the closest contact with 
industry itself. Industry and trade must have their voice 
in the work of financial and administrative co-operation ; 
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but if the directors of the universities can see their tasks 
in the right light, then there is no need for inter- 


ference or control by outside bodies, central or local, in 


these matters any more than in the steady flow of 
“education for education’s sake.” . 

It is the right of the universities that they should be 
left free to pursue education along all its paths in the 
way that they know best. If they must accept, as indeed 


NOTES OF 


Roumania Changes Sides 


On Wednesday night, King Michael of Roumania 
broadcast from Bucharest the announcement that his country 
had broken with the Axis, had ceased hostilities against the 
United Nations and had accepted an armistice offered by 
the Allies. He also made it clear that Roumania, like Italy, 
wishes to become a “co-belligerent” on the Allied side ; 
and soon after the King’s broadcast, fighting between the 
Roumanians and the Germans was reported. A government 
of National Union under General Senatescu has been 
formed. The majority of the new Ministers are generals who 
served under Marshal Antonescu, but Antonescu himself, 
according to some reports, is not among them and has fled 
to Germany. The Liberal leader, Bratianu, the old leader 
of the peasants, Maniu, as well as representatives of the 
Communist Party, have joined the Cabinet as Secretaries 
of State. “The dictatorship has come to an end and with 
3 all oppression,” said the King, and added the warning 

at 


anyone who opposes the decision we have taken and who 
takes justice into his own hands is an enemy of our nation. 
x 


The strategic significance of Roumania’s defection from 
the Axis is clear. Like Bulgaria’s break with the Central 
Powers in 1918, it lays bare the German flank in the Balkans. 
Little is known about German strength in Roumania. But it 
is safe to assume that it has been decisively drained by the 
recent needs of the Baltic and Polish fronts. The fact that 
King Michael was able to make and announce his decision 
in Bucharest is encouraging. Now the fresh Russian advance 
from Bessarabia and the capture of Jassy are likely to be 
followed by a quick occupation of all Roumanian territory 
to the west of the Carpathians. As an immediate consequence 
of such an advance, the Germans would lose the Ploesti 
oilfields and the Bulgarians would break with the Axis. Once 
the Russians have advanced to the Bulgarian frontier, the 
Bulgarian Premier, Bagryanov, is certain to realise that the 
time for bargaining has gone and that the retention by Bulgaria 
of Western Thrace or of other occupied Allied territory is 
a forlorn, and impudent, hope. Jugoslavia and Greece are 
already largely controlled by their Partisan forces. Thus 
Hungary alone seems to offer the Germans any hope of con- 
tinuing allegiance. But the Iron Gate to Hungary may soon 
be thrust open, while the Russian advance towards Cracow 
threatens to outfiank Hungary from the north. 


x * * 
Generous Armistice 


Two political questions arise from the Roumanian 
armistice. “Unconditional surrender” in the case of 
Roumania has been interpreted in a generous spirit. Not 
only is the Roumanian army to remain in being ; but the 
United Nations, if King Michael is to be believed, have also 
committed themselves to restoring Transylvania to Rou- 
mania. This has undoubtedly speeded up the Roumanian 
decision. Secondly, “the United Nations have guaranteed 
the independence of Roumania.” No confirmation of this 
statement has yet come from Washington, London or 
Moscow. If true, the statement would suggest that Russia 
has claimed no exclusive strategic and other interests in 
Roumania. The question must therefore again be asked why 
Russia should insist on the exclusiveness of its strategic 
interests in Poland and why Allied policy should appear to 
acquiesce in this demand. The situation becomes even less 
understandable when one recalls that Poland is the faithful 
ally of the United Nations, while Roumania until yesterday 
was Hitler’s satellite and a direct aggressor on Russian soil. 


*x «x «x 
Dumbarton Oaks 


The United Nations have taken another step along 
their sylvan path to world order. After Hot Springs and 
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they must, the duty to furnish, with public aid, the 
maximum amount of equal access and opportunity in 
their classes, and the further obligation to supply the 
nation with men and women of the needed skill, train- 
ing and outlook, they must clearly insist upon their long 
privilege to foster all the arts and all the sciences in the 
liberal and unbiased fashion which is their great legacy 
from centuries-old beginnings. 


THE WEEK 


Bretton Woods comes the Conference at Dumbarton Oaks, 
where representatives of the United States, Russia and 
Great Britain have gathered to hold informal and ex- 
ploratory discussions on the pattern of post-war security. 
Their conclusions are to be communicated to China, and 
later the rest of the world will receive a draft for general 
discussion. The plans of the three delegations broadly 
resemble each other and also have a strong family likeness 
to the old League of Nations, for the simple reason that 
when drawing up a constitution for a world of nation states 
it is difficult to play many variations on the original League 
theme. There will be Genevan ghosts behind every oak 
and Genevan whispers from every bough. This is not, 
however, a matter for melancholy. Nor is it merely nostalgia. 
It is not often that history repeats itself sufficiently. exactly 
and quickly for the same generation to be able to learn from 
its own mistakes. The Great Powers have apparently con- 
sidered the failure of Geneva, and there is general agrec- 
ment that the League failed not from inherent faults of 
structure, but because the Great Powers did not make it 
work. Each of the three Powers at Dumbarton Oaks accepts 
this time the responsibility for making the new experiment 
effective. As Sir Alexander Cadogan pointed out at the 
outset of the Conference, responsibilities must be com- 
mensurate with power, and the Great Powers alone wield 
sufficient force to back a functioning security system. They 
alone can make the final decision of war and peace, and this 
responsibility. needs to be formulated in some special 
provision. One suggestion is for a Council of Four as the 
final Executive in international society. 


* * * 


Good Neighbours ? 


Unfortunately the military and industrial strength which 
makes the Great Powers the essential foundation of world 
order is precisely the ground for the anxiety of smaller 
Powers about their rights and status. The fears of a Four- 
Power world hegemony which Mr Dewey saw fit to express 
on the eve of the Conference, and Mr Hull’s assurances that 
full national sovereignty was not in question, both turn cn 
a real dilemma in world order. The Powers whose force is 
needed to make a security system are distrusted preciselv 
because of that force. It is useless to pretend that there is 
any merely institutional or functional way out of this 
dilemma. World order rests in the last analysis not only 
upon Great Power responsibility but also upon Great Power 
magnanimity and moderation—in other words, simply on 
their will to keep the peace. No amount of constitution 
building will alter the power relationship between, say, the 
United States and Mexico, Britain and Eire, Russia and 
Poland. If in their relations with the small Powers, the Great 
Powers behave like tyrants, and not like guardians of the 
law, no legal forms or institutional commitments will 
transform their policy into anything sweeter than disguised 
or undisguised aggression. The chief role of internationa! 
institutions is thus to express their good intentions towards 
their neighbours. The Great Powers can underline the 
moderation of their policies by closely associating other 
nations with the work of world order. For instance, joint 
bases and joint staff arrangements between Great and small 
Powers would tend to alleviate the anxiety of the weaker 
members. Again, the setting up of a World Council on which 
smaller Powers have seats, some held permanently and others 
in rotation, would underline the fact that war is only the 
very last arbiter in international society and most difficulties 
and disputes can and must be solved before they are ripe 
to be handed over to the final military Executive of the Four 
Great Powers. Finally, functional organisations can be 
developed to express the varied content of international 
life—trade, communications, international investment, agri- 
culture and food. It is perhaps an augury of success that 
the United Nations’ Interim Commission for Food and 
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Agriculture set up at Hot Springs has been able, during the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, to present its plans for a 
World Agricultural Authority. International economic co- 
operation—freedom from want—can never be a substitute 
for an international security system—freedom from fear ; but 
the habit of co-operation, which economic collaboration 
between Great Powers and small Powers helps to engender, 
can at least abate the fears and suspicions which Great 
Power predominance inevitably creates. 


x x *« 


Terms of the Oil Agreement 


The text of the Anglo-American oil agreement—signed 
by Lord Beaverbrook, Lord Privy Seal, and by Mr Edward 
R. Stettinius, Acting Secretary of State of the United States 
—has now been published. The two countries recognise, 


(i) that ample supplies of oil are essential for the security 

.. and economic well-being of all nations, 

(ii) that supplies are adequate for the foreseeable future, 

(ili) that supplies should be derived from the various pro- 
ducing areas of the world, with due consideration of 
such factors as available reserves, sound engineering 
practices, relevant economic factors and interests of 
producing and consuming countries, and with a view to 
provide full satisfaction of the expanding demand, 

(iv) that supplies should be available in accordance with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and in order to serve 
the needs of collective security, 

(v) that the adoption of these principles can best be pro- 
moted by an international agreement among all countries 
interested in the petroleum trade, either as producers 
or consumers. 


As a first step to the conclusion of an international agree- 
ment, the two Governments are to set up an International 
Petroleum Commission. Its members are to be appointed 
in equal numbers by each Government. The Commission’s 
duties will be partly fact-finding and partly advisory ; its 
recommendations are to be designed to give practical appli- 
cation to the principles underlying the agreement. 


Eventually, it is to be superseded by an international agree- 
ment, and to this end the two Governments are to for- 
mulate plans for an International Conference. The new 


agreement will enter into force on a date to be agreed. 
when each Government has informed the other of its readi- 
ness to adhere to it. 


* 


Oil Diplomacy 


If the art of diplomacy consists in disguising intentions, 
then the Anglo-American oil agreement is a masterly docu- 
ment. It completely defies interpretation or, rather, it offers 
too wide a choice of interpretations to make any interpreta- 
tion possible. It is not surprising that its publication was 
followed in the United States by the demand for an inquiry 
by the Oil Committee of the Senate. This is not the occasion 
for a detailed analysis of the world facts about oil or for 
any exhaustive speculation about the policies of the oil 
“empires ” and their Governments. But three points in the 
agreement may be selected for brief comment. First, the 
British and American Governments are to respect the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity in the acquisition of exploration 
and development rights in areas not now under concession. 
The countries in which Britain and America are to enjoy 
equal opportunity are not defined ; on one interpretation the 
area of equal opportunity seems to lie outside the United 
States and countries under its jurisdiction, as well as outside 
the British Colonial Empire. If this interpretation is correct, 
the agreement accepts an important principle by treating 
Britain and the British Colonial Empire as a unit. The 
definition of equal opportunity itself has not been attempted. 
Secondly, the clause in the agreement about the supplies 
of oil to be derived from various producing countries, and 
their relation to national reserves and national interests, 
requires a great deal more elucidation. The prospect after the 
war is not one of an oil shortage, but a tendency to over- 
production that may tend to depress prices. In order to avoid 
a glut and falling prices the intention may be to prepare for 
a production, marketing and, possibly, price control agree- 
ment; if a cartel agreement of this sort can be justified, 
on what basis are production and marketing quotas to be 
allocated? How are prices to be controlled? And where 
do Russia and Holland stand in this matter? Thirdly, the 
agreement provides that the construction and operation of 
refineries shall not be hampered by restrictions imposed by 
either Government or by its nationals. The distribution of 
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refineries is no less important than the control of crude 
oil resources, but hitherto Britain has imported the bulk 
of its oil in the finished form. Since, for a variety of reasons, 
it may be desirable for Britain to engage in the process of 
refining, will this country have the right, under the agree- 
ment, to establish refineries even if this would involve, as 
in the United States, the imposition of a tariff on refined 
products? Without answers to these and other questions 
it is quite impossible to discuss the merits of the agreement. 
It is hardly possible that the long discussions between re- 
presentatives of the British and American Governments 
were confined to platitudes. It may be that the agreement 
was restricted to a statement of general principles in order 
not to prejudice free discussion at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Conference. The approach to oil and the difficulties 
are, in fact, similar to the approach to civil aviation and 
its difficulties. But the approach is, in both cases, equally 
questionable since it inhibits informed discussion about a 
problem the manner of whose solution will vitally affect 
British interests. 


+ , ? * 


Resurgence or Reaction in Italy ? 


For some weeks now contused rumours of unrest have 
reached the outside world from Italy. It is difficult to know 
the inner meaning of the rumours, for little genuine political 
reporting appears to be going on in liberated territory. The 
tenor of all the stories is, however, the same. The British 
and American authorities are said to be dissatisfied with 
the Bonomi Government, and to have played with the idea 
of its reconstitution. Some .American newspapers hinted at 
the return of Badoglio as Minister of War under the 
premiership of Sefior Orlando. Other papers were not so 
precise, but let it be understood that possible changes would 
be towards the Right. In point of fact, no Munisterial re- 
shuffle has occurred. On the contrary, the prestige of the 
Bonomi Government has actually been increased by the 
transfer to its jurisdiction of several Italian provinces, in- 
cluding Rome itself. Nevertheless, the undercurrent of dis- 
quiet remains. Many: Italians feel that the British and 
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Americans are not giving anything like wholehearted sup- 
port to Italy’s struggling return to democracy. The Bonomi 
Government has to “cap in hand” to the Allies for all its 
requirements, and the return is felt to be all too grudging. 
It is difficult to understand the reason for such reservations 
as the Allies may have vis-d-vis the Italian Government. They 
cannot surely believe that Marshal Badoglio would give 
better military support, for it is obvious that the greater 
part of Italian resistance to the Germans has been offered by 
the partisans, all of them anti-Fascist and most of them 
strongly to the Left. It may be, of course, that it is pre- 
cisely this fact that disturbs the Allied leaders. If so, they 
are going the worst way about dissipating their fears. 


*x * * 


General Alexander’s View ° 


The forces of resurgence among the Italian partisans 
can be canalised into democratic channels provided they 
are accepted, encouraged and backed by the Allies. The 
most successful Allied leader in Italy, General Alexander, 
has apparently grasped this fact. Properly handled, the 
Italian partisans are a guarantee of political stability and 


efficient administration. In Florence, they had a complete’ 


structure of local government ready, and had even had the 
foresight to raise an internal loan for reconstruction several 
months before liberation. If Allied policy is guided by 
General Alexander, there can be little doubt that the demo- 
cratic trend will not be frustrated. In a recent proclama- 
tion, the General greeted the patriots with high praise for 
their “ courage, skill «nd endurance,” and told them that 
The Allied Mifitary Government in no way concerns itself 
with political parties and factions in Italy except that it will 
not treat with Fascist traitors. Its only purpose is to aid the 
Italian people in their own interest. Italian patriots and all 
good citizens in the newly liberated areas can be of great 
assistance to Allied Military Government by organising a 
representative committee to meet with the officer of Allied 
Military Government as soon as possible after his arrival. 
They should be prepared to report fully on conditions in their 
community . . . the Allied Military Government cannot stay 
_ here. It must move forward to help others. It will leave the 
administration of the community in the hands of good citizens, 
who will no longer be. under the domination of Fascist tyrants. 
Mr Churchill is in Italy. He has lunched with Sefor Bonomi. 
Less understandably, he has lunched with Marshal Badoglio 
as well. As a result of these contacts, will he be prepared 
to make a gesture to the Italian Government, to the patriot 
forces, to the people of Italy? Will he address a few 
“kindly words” to them in their struggle to relearn the 
ways of liberty? 


«x * * 
Mr Curtin’s Defeat 


The refusal of the Australian electors to transfer powers 
for post-war reconstruction from the individual State Legis- 
latures to the Commonwealth Government is the climax of 
a constitutional debate that has been going on now for 
nearly two years. Indeed, it has been going on, in various 
ways, ever since the colonies came together in the Common- 
wealth forty-odd years ago. The referendum held last 
Saturday turned on the question whether there should be 
added to the constitutional powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to legislate on fourteen new subjects related 
to the economic and social reconstruction of Australia after 
the war—when some central guidance, however arranged, 
of employment, trade, production and finance will be in- 
dispensable. In October, 1942, Mr Curtin, who had then 
been in office for just a year, introduced a Referendum Bill 
to Parliament containing a draft of these proposals. The 
matter was then referred to a Constitutional Convention 
to which representatives of all parties, together with the 
Premiers of the individual states, were invited: The pro- 
posal was unanimously adopted by the Convention, and the 
state Premiers were committed to do everything possible 
to get the Bill through their Legislatives. When it came 
to the point, however, only New South Wales and Queens- 
land agree unconditionally to the transfer. Of the other four 
states, Tasmania rejected it completdly, Victoria made 
acceptance conditional on its being passed by the other 
states, and South Australia and Western Australia could 
only agree to about three-quarters of its provisions. This 
method of approach having failed, Mr Curtin was then 
constitutionally obliged to ask Parliament to refer the matter 
to the electors if he still wished to obtain the transfer of 
powers. By a good majority in the Commons and a small 
one in the Senate, Parliament agreed to this, and prepara- 
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tions were made for the referendum. The leaders of the 
Opposition parties were quick to resolve the issue into one 
of party politics, notwithstanding the full support they had 
given to the proposed alteration in the Constitution at the 
Convention of 1942. On this basis, Mr Curtin, with a 
majority obtained last year of 2 even in the Senate and 26 in 
the Lower House, might still have expected success. But Mr 
Menzies and Mr Fadden, both ex-Premiers who well under- 
stand the difficulty of Federal Government under changing 
conditions and with restricted powers—the former’s 
advocacy of increased Federal powers will be remembered 
in this country—opposed the measure on the grounds that 
such powers were certain to be used by a Labour Govern- 
ment for “socialistic purposes”; and, aided by strong 
provincial feeling, which, in Australia, is even more deep- 
set and partisan than party sentiment, they carried the day. 
When the vote was taken a clear majority of 227,132 was 
opposed to the transfer of powers over the 1,506,846 electors 
who were in favour. Moreover, there was not the majority 
in four out of the six states that is necessary for a con- 
stitutional change of this kind. 


«x * * 


Referendums and Democratic Government 


Mr Curtin’s defeat in the referendum must now be 
accepted as final. Technically, it is a constitutional rather 
than a political issue, so that there need be no question 
of the Government resigning. The Prime Minister will be 
obliged, however, to choose between attempting to prepare 
for peace-time conditions with powers which he considers, 
quite rightly, to be totally inadequate to his task—as indeed 
his chief opponents regard them also—or giving the oppor- 
tunity to the Opposition to produce their own plan for 
dealing with the many problems that are bound to arise. 
The fate of the referendum has shown up _ the 
weaknesses of this particular piece of: constitutional 
machinery. The habits of electors and politicians have been 
formed by the general election and the clash of policies, and 
it has proved impossible, in this case as in others before it, 
to divorce a change in the organ of government from the 
change in policy that may result. The fact that, in this 
particular instance, the validity of the transfer was limited 
to five years, and that a clear guarantee was included of the 
freedom of expression and religion and of the Parliamentary 
scrutiny of regulations issued by the Federal Government, 
counted, apparently, for little or nothing. Included in the 
list of powers to be transferred to the Federal Government 
were the right to legislate on employment and unemploy- 
ment and on the production and distribution of goods. To 
employees of all kinds this could be made to seem like the 
threat of bureaucratic’ direction and the conscription of 
labour. To employers, the right of a Labour Government 
to legislate on company law, monopolies, foreign exchange, 
investments and loans, on profiteering and prices, was as 
good as a threat of post-war socialisation of industry and 
commerce. Fears such as these, assiduously fanned, were 
evidently strong enough to overshadow the significance of 
the checks and balances provided by a Parliamentary system 
of government. It may be that muclt of the result of the 
referendum can be ascribed to the particular circumstances 
and the balance of parties at the moment. Nevertheless, the 
unreliability of a method which, on paper, appears as a 
safeguard of democracy and the sovereignty of the people 
has again been demonstrated. It may, perhaps, provide a 
timely example for those European countries where the 
nature of the constitution by which the people are to govern 
remains still in doubt. There, too, the problem will arise, 
in an acute form, of providing for Governments which, 
while fully popular and democratically controlled, will be 
strong enough to do their job properly in modern (and post- 
war) conditions. 


x * * 


Balkan Differences 


The political truce in Greece and Jugoslavia has now 
been concluded for good. In Greece, the EAM has at last 
decided to join the Greek Government on the basis of the 
terms laid down in the Lebanon Charter. The EAM gets 
control over five key departments. Professor Svolos, who 
enjoys the confidence of all Greek parties and groups, is t© 
take over the Ministry of the Interior. The other four 
departments to be controlled by EAM are Agriculture, 
‘Finance, Labour and Transport. The Left will be able to 
enhance—or to compromise—its position by shaping Greek 
economic policy. In return for this, the EAM leaders have 
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now agreed to serve under M. Papandreou, whose dismissal 
they demanded a few weeks ago. The controversy over the 
fate of the monarchy is to be shelved until the end of hostili- 
ties. In Jugoslavia, the agreement’ between Marshal Tito 
aad Dr. Subasitch, now published, provides for the co- 
existence and co-operation of the National Committee of 
Liberation with the Royal Government. The first is to act 
as the temporary home administration, the latter is to repre- 
sent Jugoslavia abroad. In the words of the agreement, 
The National Committee of Liberation considers that it is 
mot necessary to give prominence and exacerbate at the 
moment, the question of the King and the Monarchy, as this 
does not at present constitute an obstacle to the collaboration 
between the National Committee of Liberation and the 
Government of Dr. Subasitch. 
In the Balkans the constitutional controversy has not been 
thought to be sufficiently important to make impossible 
collaboration between the Governments who claim for them- 
selves legal and constitutional continuity and the Com- 
munist influenced Committees of Liberation. In Poland, 
however, the controversy over the constitutions of 1921 and 
1935 has been considered as giving sufficient ground for 
the assuming of all governmental functions in the freed 
Polish territories by the Soviet sponsored Committee of 
Liberation. This striking difference is not due merely to 
independent and divergent tactical decisions taken by the 
committees themselves. The Russian viewpoint is a decisive 
factor in determining their various tactics. 


* * * 


Progress to Report 


The Planning Bill and the Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Bill are only pieces in the much larger 
pattern of replanning and rebuilding. They may work 
badly, or even be unworkable, without the backing of 
wider and more general legislation on these crucial ques- 
tions. But at least it can be said that, until they are passed, 
local authorities cannot even begin the preliminaries of 
rehousing. The Government intends to rush these two 
measures through Parliament as soon as it reassembles. It 
has no option if a serious housing crisis when the war ends 
is to be averted. But this can only be done if, meanwhile, 
some compromise is reached with the Bills’ main critics 
and, conspicuous among them, with the local authorities, 
who are still boggling at the cost to be put upon them. 
Official discussions over the Planning Bill are centering on 
the memorandum submitted to Parliament by the five asso- 
ciations of local authorities, and Mr Morrison has held 
meetings with all of the associations concerned. Appa- 
rently no decision has yet been taken over the strongly- 
voiced demand that “blighted” (obsolete housing) areas 
should receive the same Treasury grants as “ blitzed” ones. 
Probably the Government should make up its mind to 
concede this very reasonable (in view of the great need for 
replanning such areas) and moderate (in view of the sums 
involved) request. On the other hand, local authorities 
should surely cease their complaints about the injustice of 
paying adjusted 1939 prices for land. On balance, though 
some details could be changed, the injustice is definitely 
to landowners. The necessity for speed is still more obvious 
in the case of the Housing Bill, since, as Mr Willink him- 
self has pointed out, at least six months will be needed for 
local authorities to select and prepare sites and for the 
necessary jigs and tools to be assembled before mass-pro- 
duction of the Portal bungalow (and any other standardised 
type that may be accepted—the absence of alternative types 
is still a point of grievance) can get under way. The first 
step has been taken with the issue by the Ministry of Health 
of a circular asking the larger housing authorities to state 
the number of temporary houses they would like to obtain. 
They are also asked to estimate what land is already in 
their possession which could be used for this purpose 
without prejudicing their “permanent” housing pro- 
gramme, but which again should, probably, be suitable for 
conversion to “permanent” housing sites in ten years’ 
time, and which should be large enough to accommodate 
at least 100 (or, in the case of smaller authorities at least 
50) temporary houses. The answer is likely to be—very little. 


* ot * 
The Voluntary Hospitals Protest 


It is now the turn of the voluntary hospitals to give 
their view on the White Paper on the health services. As 
expressed in a memorandum by the British Hospitals Asso- 
ciation, this view amounts to a condemnation of the pro- 
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posals for a hospital service, because, particularly those 
relating to administration and finance, they “would result 
in the disappearance of the voluntary hospitals.” The 
memorandum points out that, under the White Paper 
scheme, the joint authorities, which in effect means the local 
authorities writ large, would have complete control of the 
hospital service within their jurisdiction and of the con- 
sultant service. They could influence the voluntary 
hospitals’ expenditure and, by encouraging “regimented 
standardisation,” preclude that “complete freedom in the 
treatment of their patients by the medical staff” which is 
the hallmark of the voluntary hospital ; they could hamper 
their research work ; and they could cancel contracts with 
individual hospitals, thereby destroying them. Instead, 
therefore, of the administrative set-up proposed in the . 
White Paper, the memorandum suggests the establishment 
at the centre of a Central Hospitals Board, consisting of 
equal representation of the local authorities and the volun- 
tary hospitals and. with representatives of the consultant 
service. Locally, there should be Regional Hospitals 
Councils which would be composed in the same way as 
the central organisation and like it would be statutory 
bodies ; they would be charged with the duty of planning 
the hospital and consultant services for their areas. These 
areas would be large, generally far larger than the joint 
areas of the White Paper, and where possible should 
include at least one university teaching hospital or centre. 
But, in order to give local interests some say in the plan- 
ning and administration of the service, there should be Local 
Hospitals Councils composed on the same principles as the 
regional and central bodies. Financially, the Association 
proposes that the voluntary hospitals should receive a 
direct grant from the Exchequer for their services instead 
of through the local authorities and that they should be 
able to apply to the Government for the whole, if need be, 
of the capital expenditure required for rebuilding and 
extensions. 
* 


Clearly these proposals cannot simply be dismissed as 
reactionary or partisan. The vehemence with which most 
of the medical profession, and now the voluntary hospitals, 
oppose any form of control by any form of local authority 
strengthens the opinion, already expressed by The 
Economist on financial grounds, that the health services 
might be best transferred wholesale to central control— 
though the local authorities’ case, which is not a weak one, 
has still to be heard with the same effectiveness as the 
voices of their critics. There is much to be said for having 
wide areas for the hospital service and for allowing a 
patient as free a choice of hospital as facilities allow—if 
necessary by the continuance of the voluntary contributory 
schemes. The voluntary hospitals so far are in much the 
same position as the direct grant and public schools. But 
their insistence on virtua] autonomy, even when in receipt 
of public funds, including a 100 per cent grant for capital 
expenditure, makes their demands more like those of the | 
Catholic schools. And though they insist that the patients’ 
interests are paramount, there is precious little sign of the 
patient having a voice in the administration of the volun- 
tary hospital. It is too easily assumed in the memorandum 
that the high standards of the teaching hospitals are 
characteristic of all voluntary hospitals. They can be very, 
very good ; they can also be horrid. 


x * 
Russian Trade after the War 


Russian trade policy is ceasing to be, as Mr Churchill 
once said in another connection, “a riddle wrapped in mys- 
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tery inside an enigma.” Self-sufficiency will no longer be 
the guiding Soviet principle, at least in the post-war period of 
reconstruction. At Hot Springs and at Bretton Woods the 
Russian delegations pursued a most active policy to gain for 
their country as many vantage points as possible in the world 
economic field. These are to be used not for economic 
expansion abroad, but for obtaining the assistance of foreign 
capital in the work of Russia’s domestic reconstruction. 
The range of the assistance which Russia will need in the 
first years after the war will be very wide indeed: machine 
tools for the renovation of Russian industries ; tractors and 
harvester combines to re-establish the technical basis of 
collective agriculture ; cattle to replace the destroyed cattle 

_ population of Russia’s western lands and the depleted stocks 
of the other republics ; and, finally, foodstuffs and clothing. 
No doubt the import of producers’ goods will still be the 
chief consideration of Russian trade policy. But, in the 
short run, for a year or two after the war, an appreciable 
priority will also be given to the import of consumers’ 
goods. How will the Soviet Union pay for these purchases? 
It is difficult to say what quantities of goods Russia will 
be both anxious and able to export after the fighting 
stops. Surpluses in some of the staple articles of Russian 
export—oil, timber, perhaps wheat, manganese, furs—ought 
to be available fairly soon. But Russia will only be able to 
trade with the world if the means are provided to tide 
over several years of an adverse balance of trade, and if 
help is made available for reconstruction by long-term in- 
vestment credits. The quota in the International Monetary 
Fund which Russia has received under the Bretton Woods 
agreement—$1,200 million—has provided her with a very 
wide margin of means by which to overcome short-term 
fluctuations in her balance of payments. With a pre-war 
share in the world’s trade which was only one-thirteenth 
or one-fourteenth of the British share, the Russian monetary 
quota is now almost equal to the British. This striking 
promotion of Russia in the world’s economic councils does 
not, however, do away with the possibility that Russian 
export capacity immediately after the war may be so reduced 
and Russian import requirements so high that this quota 
may be exhausted relatively early. In any case, the quota 
gives Russia a considerable “mass of manceuvre” for 
trading, partly on a cash basis, and for trading with selected 
countries. Another resource will be provided by Russia’s 
considerable gold reserve. Here, however, it is not known 
just how considerable this reserve is or to what extent the 
directors of Russian trade will be inclined to draw on it 
for trade purposes. 


* * * 


The Question of Credits 


The main key to open the Russian market is, however, 
long-term credit. The “ ideological” obstructions to long- 
term credit have now apparently been overcome, both at 
the “ Socialist ” Russian end and at the foreign “ capitalist ” 
‘ end. The United States undoubtedly holds the credit key 
firmly in its hands, and arrangements for the export of 
American long-term capital to Russia are fairly advanced. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment will certainly be the chief instrument in the promotion 
of loans to Russia, since those loans are certain to be classed 
as “safe enough to meet the Bank’s standards and yet not 
safe enough to float on their own merits.” What is not 
clear is to what extent the Bank will act merely as a 
guarantor, and to what extent it will participate in granting 
the loans. Should the Bank directly participate, this would 
perhaps create some opportunity for other nations, besides 
the United States, to carrying credit operations at a time 
when their own balances of payments would make it very 
difficult for them to act independently. On the American 
side there have, in the meantime, appeared symptoms of a 
tendency to use the credit-key to Russian markets more or 
less exclusively. A recent speech in Moscow by Mr Eric 
Johnston, of the US Chamber of Commerce—of which only 
a few irrelevant sentences were quoted in the press—con- 
tained an implicit appeal to the Russians to discard 
any thought of trade with the countries of the Old 
World. The response of the Soviet Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade to this plea has not been reported, though 
it can be guessed. In the long run, America is certain to 
enjoy the advantages that follow from being chief 


creditor and jeading industrial producer in the world ; and, 
in the shortest run, when the nations of the Old World will 
still be struggling with the economic aftermath of the war, 
America’s advantages may be more or less exclusive. But, 
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in the not so short run, the Old World is hardly likely to 
fade from the picture. Mr Johnston may, of course, have 
been very impressed by his geographical discovery that in 
the Bering Straits the USA and: the USSR are neighbours 
“only three miles apart.” But the fact remains that the 


frontier between the Old World and Russia runs along 


hundreds of miles on land, and this, too, is a fact that 
is not without its economic significance. Mr Johnston may 
not have known—as M. Mikoyan, the Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Trade certainly does know—that, before the war, 
the United Kingdom alone used to buy not much less than 
one-third of the goods which Russia exported—and buying 
from abroad remains the least developed of the United 
States’ very great potentialities. It may be that after the 
‘war the importance of Britain as a buyer of Russian goods 
will not be relatively as big as before, if the volume of 
Russian trade increases, and the different shares of different 
countries in Russian trade change. But even so, it would be 
an illusion to think that the focal point in the world’s trade 
has shifted to the Bering Straits, or that there will be an 
Open Door into the United States for Russian goods. It 
would, on the other hand, be equally erroneous for British 
businessmen merely to rely on the comfort to be drawn 
from the figures of Anglo-Russian trade before the war, 
when Russia’s share in the world’s trade was not more than 
one per cent of the total. Russia’s entry into world markets 
may to some extent revolutionise international trade rela- 
tions ; and in this country regrettably little concrete thought 
has so far been given to the ways and means which would 
enable British exporters—and importers—to play an active 
part in that revolution. 


* * * 


Labour Costs on the Farm 


In an article in the 1943 Report of the Long Ashton 
Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station, Mr C. V. 
Dawe gives some interesting statistics about farm labour 
costs, based on an analysis of 118 farm accounts. The con- 
ciseness of his presentation means that the critic must also 
be a detective to draw correct—and consistent—inferences. 
What do these most interesting figures actually mean? In 
the five wartime years since 1938-39 the labour bill has 
risen -sO as to absorb 32 per cent instead of 24 per cent 
of total farm costs, which have, of course, also risen. 
Labour’s share of total farm income (also increased) has 
remained roughly constant at about 24 per cent. This 
indicates, satisfactorily enough, that the labourer is getting 
his fair share of the farmers’ increased prosperity, which 
is obtained entirely through a rise in receipts relatively to 
his other costs. More puzzling tq analyse is the rise in the 
productivity of labour. For every £100 of labour cost total 
farm production was £316 in 1938-39, rose as high as 
£451 in 1939-40, and was £420 in 1942-43. The calculation 
is made in monetary terms, and would only provide an 
index of physical output if prices and wages had moved 
together. In fact, the rise in wages has tended to outstrip 
the rise in prices—so that the wartime increase in the 
actual output per head of labour is, apparently, still greater 
than the figures suggest. Mr Dawe confirms this conclusion 
by stating that, whereas the standard rate of men’s wages 
has increased by 91 per cent in the last five years, the cost 
of labour per acre over the four years to 1942-43 had risen 
by only 57 per cent. How is this undoubted increase in 
labour productivity to be explained? Mr Dawe himself is 
undecided whether to give most credit to the farmers or 
the workers (very considerably diluted by all kinds of un- 
skilled wartime recruits). But, surely in addition, much must 
be allowed for improved methods of farming and for 
increased mechanisation. 


x * * 
Figures and Facts 


All labour statistics, however, tend to be thrown out 
of gear in war-time by the changed composition of the 
labour force. This is certainly no less true of farming 
than of manufacture. The eager but motley throng of 
harvest volunteers, schoolboys, prisoners of war—and even 
the much more professional Women’s Land Army—can 
surely not hope to compete in output with the quietly 
knowledgeable regular Jabourer. The colourfulness of this 
array has, perhaps, given a false impression of its numerical 
strength, much more so of its importance, which can be 
truly gauged only by the farmer, whose opinion would not 
flatter the perspiring volunteer—necessary as his aid is. If 
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then productivity of the total farm labour force has gone 
up as much as most evidence suggests, then—for all the 
improvement in methods and for all the new machines— 
the regular farm labour must have worked wonders. The 
pre-war bill per farm for all types of casual labour amounted 
to only £23; in 1942-43 it was up to £97, but even this 
figure only represented one-thirteenth of total labour cost. 
Truly, as Mr Dane points out, “the output of food 
depends primarily upori the mutual understanding and co- 
operation of the farmer and his regular staff.” 


* * ; x 


The Burden of Rent 


The current issue of the Bulletin of the Oxford Insti- 
tute of Statistics contains an informative article by Mr J. 
Goldmann on rent expenditure—based on an enquiry carried 
out in May of this year by the British Institute of Public’ 
Opinion. The method of this investigation is as interesting 
as its results. Of the total of 1,337 effective interviews, 1,011 
were with “renting” families and 326 with house-owners. 
About 12 per cent of the answers were unsuitable for tabu- 
lation, chiefly because they lacked details of total income. 
The regional distribution of interviews was proportionate 
to the regional distribution of population, while the socio- 
economic structure of the sample was in accordance with 
that of the representative regions. The social status of 
each contact was deduced from a combination of income and 
occupational characteristics. Contacts were selected at 
random in the street or by house to house canvassing. When 
the results of this representative sample are checked against 
official information a high degree of consistency is evident. 
Since the subject of rent restrictions is due for Parlia- 
mentary consideration these new findings are extremely im- 
portant. Last year an Inter-Departmental Committee ‘was 
set up to consider the subject of rent control. There are 
demands from many quarters that the rent restriction. 
scheme should be abolished, but the degree of control to 
be substituted for it is a matter of acute controversy. The 
National Federation of Property Owners and the Law 
Society have recommended that restrictions should be re- 
laxed. The National Institute inquiry has shown that rent 
restrictions have preserved an uneconomic and unfair system 
of rating assessment. After the last war many of the new 
houses built were bought by owner-occupiers, and were 
assessed for rating purposes by comparison with existing 
rented houses. The inequitable burden of rent is augmented 
by a system of rating assessment that penalises the in- 
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TEED gie-o5-55's0535 ane 4-0 24-1 11-0 
TS ree 3-1 25-7 9-5 51 
WE ED 60.00ssexceeces 3°5 29 -4 8-9 
100 Av. 16-6 Av. 15-6 Av. 75°5 


habitants of older dwellings and the citizens of declining 
districts. In the table above the term “rent” includes rent, 
rate and water charges; income is net (after income-tax 
deductions). The table shows that while absolute expendi- 
ture on rent increases with rising family income, the ex- 
penditure on rent as a percentage of family income falls. 
Rent payments rise at a diminishing rate as family income 
increases. These results are in agreement with the findings 
of pre-war surveys, so that it is clear that changes in the 
wartime distribution of incomes have not materially affected 
the regressive character of rent expenditure. In the higher 
income groups only about 50 per cent of families pay rent. 
If there were any uniform increase in rents the burden 
on lower incomes would be disproportionately heavy actually 
and relatively. Not only does rent take a smaller fraction 
of net income from the upper income groups, but the 
fraction is paid by fewer families. Rent constitutes one of 
the largest single items: of national expenditure. The real 
burden of rent cannot be alleviated until building costs 
have been substantially reduced. | 
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The Madge Enquiry 


Some two years ago an investigation was conducted, 
under thé auspices of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, into the incidence of the war savings 
habit among wage-earning families. An article in The 


Economist (February 6, 1943, p. 170) summarised and com- 


mented on the findings of this inquiry, which showed a 
remarkable concentration of National Savings in a small 
percentage of the working-class families interviewed. 
Eighteen per cent of the families, it was estimated, contri- 
buted 76 per cent of the total national savings involved, 
and 3 per cent contributed 31 per cent. Together with other 
data, this indicated a tendency for the major savings to be 
accumulated by families with “excess incomes” of £2 10s. 
or more over and above the expenditure required for 
primary necessities. National Savings tended to absorb an 
increasing proportion of wage-earners’ income as income 
rose. Dr. H. W. Singer has now published a critique of 
Mr Madge’s enquiry, in which he questions the reliability 
of both the evidence and the conclusions. Among Dr. 
Singer’s grounds for criticism is the defectiveness of the 
method employed by which an instantaneous picture is 
recorded of weekly savings, without taking into account 
the small accumulations which are made before a round 
sum is actually invested. A second complaint is against 
the representative character of Mr Madge’s sample, which, 
it is true, is far smaller than the Rowntree survey of York, 
for instance. The final results of the enquiry are condemned 
as inconsistent and incomplete. Dr. Singer’s attack is search- 
ing, and gives the impression of scoring every possible point. 
On the other hand, in constructing his criticisms, Mr Singer 
himself is sometimes inclined to make assumptions equally 
as dubious as those of Mr Madge. Complete reliability was 
never claimed for the Madge enquiry, and even if the 
weaknesses pointed out by Dr. Singer render some of its 
conclusions open to doubt, there is no reason to suppose 
that its major contention, that war savings are by no means 
evenly spread over the population, is thereby invalidated. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the labour and skill of either 
Mr Madge or Dr. Singer were really needed to demonstrate 
this truism. The problem can obviously only be settled by 
means of a much wider survey of the total savings accumu- 
lated in individual families. Meanwhile, the Madge enquiry 
probably served a useful purpose in revealing, even if not 
with impeccable accuracy, the fact that post-war economic 
policy cannot rely on National Savings as a widely—or pro- 
portionately—spread reserve of purchasing power. Their 
greatest usefulness has been in the restriction of wartime 
consumption. It is as a secondary result only that some 
families and individuals have been able to accumulate a 
nest-egg, under particularly favourable conditions, for use 
after the end of the war. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 


Injured and Total 


Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Totai, 1941 .......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1962 .....52... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
Total, 1943 .......... 2,357 3,462 5,819 
Jan.—May, 1944 ...... 1,561 2,916 4,477 
| eae eee 1,935 5,906 7,841 
ABRRRE solos: sie ber sails woh 58 2,441 7,107 9,548 
Totals to date........ 56,154 75,881 132,035 


Those killed in air-raids during July included 1,022 men, 
1,187 women and 232 children under 16. 


Road deaths during June totalled 497, compared with 
380 during June, 1943. Last year, 5,796 people were killed 
on the roads, compared with 8,272 in 1939. 

* 


Increases have been made in the pay of whole-time 
members of the Civil Defence General Services, the 
National Fire Service, Civil Defence Reserve, and local 
authority Fire Guard, and they will be retrospective to 
June ist. The rise for men is 2s. a week and for women 
Is. 6d., raising basic rates to £4 os. 6d. and £2 16s. 6d. re- 
spectively. Service pay in the basic grades for three years’ 
whole-time service now amounts to 12s. a week instead of 
7s. for men, and 8s. instead of §s. for women. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Mr Dewey’s Doubts 


Governor Dewey created a great stir last week by 
appearing, on the very eve of the conference at Dumbarton 
Oaks, to throw the whole foreign policy debate back into the 
political cauldron from which Mr Hull has worked so long 
and so patiently to rescue it. In a widely publicised state- 
ment, he said that recent reports 

indicate it is planned to subject the nations of the world, 

great and small, permanently to the coercive power of the 

four nations holding this conference 
and he went vigorously to the defence of the equality and 
the rights of the small nations and minorities. Drawing a 
deep distinction between the job of keeping Germany and 
Japan disarmed (which he agreed was the primary responsi- 
bility of the main victors), and the organisation of permanent 
peace, Governor Dewey urged that the principles for which 
the war is being fought must not be lost in a “cynical 
peace by which any four Powers dominate the earth by 
force.” Mr Hull immediately issued an unequivocal denial 
that any such intention was entertained by the Administra- 
tion or the other Governments participating in the confer- 
ence. But for a few days speculation was intense as to the 
significance of Governor Dewey’s unexpected intervention. 
It was regretted that doubts concerning American unanimity 
on the issue of the world peace structure should have been 
reawakened. The Democrats alleged that this was merely 
a bid for the votes of the American minorities, and even 
that Governor Dewey, at the behest of the obstructionists in 
his party, was imitating Senator Lodge’s example of defeat- 
ing a peace by flanking movements rather than frontal 
assault. At the very least it was assumed that the Republi- 
cans, having their doubts as to their ability to carry the 
election on domestic issues alone, had determined to attack 
the Administration’s management of the peace discussions. 
All this speculation now seems wide of the mark. Subse- 
quent developments showed that Mr Dewey wanted, not to 
pick a fight, but to be brought into the circle. The Secretary 
of State has expressed his willingness to exchange views 
with Governor Dewey ; and Mr John Foster Dulles, Mr 
Dewey’s adviser on foreign affairs, has been chosen to repre- 
sent him at the Conference. By telegram the Republican 
candidate assured Mr. Hull of his fullest co-operation. 


x x *x 


Bi-Partisan Agreement 


There is no reason to doubt the honesty of Governor 
Dewey’s concern about the character of the peace or the 
treatment of the smaller nations. His anxiety is not unique. 
In recent months, it has been identified with the name of 
Mr Sumner Wellies, to name only one prominent figure 
among the sceptics. It will be no bad thing to have Mr 
Dulles’ vigilance exercised in behalf of the small nations. 
Nevertheless, it looks as though the issue was raised largely 
to remind the Administration that a “ bi-partisan” peace 
policy must be more than the work of one party. If the Re- 
publicans are to co-operate in keeping foreign policy out of 
the campaign they very naturally want a share in the credit. 
Mr Hull’s ready response proves once again, if that be neces- 
sary, that political calculations have no part in his steady 
and devoted progress toward the creation of a bi-partisan 
foreign policy. Mr Hull has patiently striven to carry Con- 
gress with him in the negotiations by regular conferences 
with a Senate group. He is equally ready to share informa- 
tion and responsibility with Governor Dewey to the end 
that ratification of the settlement may be assured. It is 
said by the Albany correspondents that the inclusion of the 
Republican candidate in the consultations will eliminate 
from the election campaign the argument that continuity 
of foreign policy is only possible through the re-election of 
the Roosevelt Administration. This may be only a hope. 
But certainly it is a wise precaution to secure the responsible 
participation of a man who may have to carry through the 
plans for a security organisation. Even if Governor Dewey 
is defeated, his influence may affect the Senate stand on 
ratification. The extension of this practice of bi-party con- 
sultation has taken place so gradually that its extraordinary 


character goes almost unnoticed. Heretofore it has been 
unknown in American history for two rival candidates to 
collaborate in advance, no matter how urgent continuity 
of policy might be. This drawing together of the parties 
in the field of foreign policy is possibly the most striking 
result of the war. To how great a degree it has been for- 
warded by political embarrassments on the Opposition side, 
and therefore how solid the structure will prove, is another 
matter. Such an unusual gift horse should not be looked 
too closely in the mouth. 


* 


Taking up the Slack 


Before leaving for his mission to China, Mr Donald 
Nelson has put into effect the fourth step of his programme 
for limited increases in civilian production. This lifts the 
ban on making 79 classes ot civilian articles where local 
surpluses of labour and machinery permit. In the list of 
preferred items are such articles as kitchen utensils, in- 
cluding tin-openers, typewriters, sewing machines, electric 
ranges, vacuum cleaners, alarm clocks, food processing 
machinery, and maintenance equipment. Mr Nelson ad- 
mitted that at present the increases could ‘not be large ; 
and he put his main emphasis on the value of providing 
a mechanism for the partial conversion of industry from 
wartime to peacetime production. The increase may well be 
less than Mr Nelson hoped to achieve before the Service 
Departments and Mr Byrnes entered their strenuous objec- 
tions. The War Manpower Commission seems to have ac- 
quired the functions of a Service watch-dog, in the fear 
that Mr Nelson’s regional officers may be carried away by 


~ 


HIS brilliant American scientist interested 
himself in the study of gravitation and 
‘molecular physics, but his great obsession was 
electricity. He lived through the progressive 
stages of candle light, lamp light and gas light, 
and then he contributed the electric arc lamp 
to the amenities of civilisation, bringing noon- 
day light at midnight to city squares, boulevards 
and broadways. His inventions include a 
dynamo, and he claimed the lead storage 
battery as one of his onginal conceptions. The 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., which 
bears his name, sprang directly from his 
activities, and has carried on the tradition of his 
pioneering through half a century of progress 


CHARLES FRANCIS. BRUSH (1649-1929) 
His outstanding work was in the field 
of light, a subject, akin to life itself, 
which still engages the seeker after 
scientific truth, and awaits final 
definition. In his great old age he 
was described as “A Pioneer of 
Light". Could any epitaph be more 
honourable? 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS, E.H.T. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR, A.C. and D.C. 
MOTORS ang GENERATORS , CONVERTORS, ELECTRIC TRUCKS, BUS and COACH BODIES 
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their enthusiasm. Under the revised ruling, they may not 
authorise increased civilian production until labour checks 
have been made, and the area representative of the Man- 
power Commission has certified in writing that it would 
not interfere with either local or inter-regional recruitment 
of labour for war production. 


x x * 


In the Goldfish Bowl 


Messrs Baruch and Hancock, in their report on recon- 
version, insisted that all sales of surplus Government 
property should take place “in a goldfish bowl.” It is now 
possible to see just what the goldfish bowl is likely to 
contain. A special committee of the House has just released 
a report on the Colmer Bill, dealing with the disposal of 
surplus property. It estimates the value of such property at 
from $50 to $60 billion, compared with a total war output, 
from July, 1940, to June, 1944, of about $130 billion. About 
half of the surplus will be ships and aircraft. Guns and 
munitions constitute another fourth, leaving only about a 
quarter in goods suitable for civilian resale. But of this 
remainder it is believed that about half will be abroad, and 
probably will be sold there. The value of the goods to be 
disposed of on the domestic market is put at about $6 
billion, about six weeks of retail sales in the United States 
before the war. They consist mainly of clothing, textiles, 
motor vehicles, food, raw materials, machinery and tools. 
In this grand sale, the most keenly debated issue is the 
protection to be afforded the small businessman. Champions 
of the little man, like Mr Ickes, and Mr Maverick, head 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, insist that this is 
an opportunity to recompense him for his “decimation” 
during the war. They put the number of small businesses 
which have gone under at about 500,000. Mr Clayton, head 
of the Surplus Property Administration, is on record as 
favouring the sale of war goods with a view to aiding small 
business and discouraging monopolies. This will be easier in 
the sale of bicycles and lorries than in the disposal of 
Government plant. About $2 billion of Government-owned 
plant is of value mainly to the companies which now 
operate them, in conjunction with their privately owned 
plant. Of the remainder of the $15 billion Government 
investment, a very large part is in plants of the white 
elephant size. Three-fourths consist of projects of $10 
million or more, and nearly one-third is in units of $50 
million or more. The problem is to find a way of breaking 
down these vast agglomerations, Mr Maverick has suggested 
a multiple rental scheme, by which one factory would house, 
say, six tenants. But it will hardly be the smallest of busi- 
nessmen who will be able to afford a sixth of even a $10 
billion plant. 

* * * 


Cornucopia . 


The biggest wheat harvest in American history is just 
around the corner. Mr Marvin Jones, the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, has just returned from an inspection trip, and 
predicts that the wheat crop will be 100 million bushels 
larger than the biggest crop ever before produced. A great 
Panzer division of combines has been shipped south, and 
is now following the harvest northward to the Canadian 
border. There is too much wheat to store. It has been piled 
in the fields, along the railroad sidings, stored in temporary 
bins, and in one small town Mr Jones saw a paved street 
roped off and piled high with wheat. This is a far cry from 
the Wheatless Wednesdays of the last war, and the require- 


ment that to buy wheat flour, one must buy an equal’ 


quantity of wheat substitutes—corn meal or grits, oatmeal, 
and rice. On July 1, 1918, the wheat carryover was 40 million 
bushels. In 1944 it was 350 million. The corn harvest also 
is expected to be good. The immediate significance lies in 
the use of both cereals as feed grains. Corn, however, is by 
far the most important, and on the size of the corn crop 
depends the amount of milk, meat, and eggs that will be 
available in the next two years. It looks now as though 
the heavy reduction in livestock which was thought to be 
the inevitable result of the feed shortage, could be avoided ; 
and that the use of wheat for livestock feed, a result of the 
corn shortage, could be reduced. Both livestock and grain 
farmers can count on a continuation of the boom days. 
The uses to which farmers are putting their bigger incomes 
is shown, in part, by the repayment figures of the Farm 
Security Administration. Over seven years, the FSA has 
granted $212 million of long-term farm ownership loans. 
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Although it was expected that only $32.7 million would have 
been repaid by the middle of 1944, actually $43.4 million 
has been received. The FSA’s Rural Rehabilitation Loans, 
designed to provide operating capital for farmers unable 
to obtain commercial credit, have been almost entirely 
cleared off. This is the bright side of the picture. The darker 
is a recent warning against the characteristic wartime tend- 
ency of farmers to buy more land at inflated prices. It is 
suggested that a land-inflation comparable to that of the last 
war is in progress, and that it may be followed by a similar 
collapse. . 


Bargains in the Bases 


The demand for bases has been raised again. The 
theme is capable of endless variations, like those musical 
exercises in which a simple tune is played “ in the manner of 
various masters.” Strummed by Senator McKeolar, it is 
harsh and insistent. Taken up by Senator Reynolds, it is 
played in thunderous double forte with patriotic embellish- 
ments. Islands, including Bermuda, must pass to Uncle 
Sam, not only for his defence, but in repayment of the debts 
incurred in the last war and for Lend-Lease in this. When 
Senator Connally, the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, renders the tune, it is muted, and much more 
graceful—“ We just can’t go out and take bases,” he de- 
clares, “but the question will undoubtedly be dealt with in 
the Peace Conferences.” When the President, the Paderewski 
of them all, comes to give his variation of the theme, all is 
harmony and sensitive ears affrighted by the Senate per- 
formers are soothed again. Mr Roosevelt sees the problem 
as one of joint defence and of common interest. Appre- 
hension over occasional ebullitions in the Senate need 
not be too serious as long as the leader of the orchestra 
continues to perform with such statesmanlike moderation. 


* * * 


Philippine Dilemma 


The courage and the loyalty of General McArthur’s 
Filipino troops in the defence of Bataan have become an 
integral part of the wide and deep-rooted American Pacific 
legend. The loyalty of the Filipino population was given as 
the main reason for the recent advancement of the date 
upon which independence might be granted to the islands. 
It comes as a surprise, therefore, to find the usually well- 
informed Washington Post, in an article published last month 
before President Quezon died, issuing a warning about 
the difficulties of re-establishing a native government. Ac- 
cording to its correspondent, Bill Costello, virtually every 
Philippine official became a Japanese collaborator as soon 
as Corregidor had fallen—on the naive assumption that 
the Americans would never return. If this is true, there 
will be a few men eligible for public service when the 
islands are liberated. Mr Costello suggested that President 
Quezon, when he went to the Philippines, might wish to 
welcome back his former supporters, now deeply compro- 
mised by collaboration with the Japanese, and that this 
might easily provoke civii war. With President Quezon’s 
death the dilemma seems to have been heightened. His suc- 
cessor, President Osmena, formerly Vice-President, has 
nothing of Manuel Quezon’s commanding qualities, and it is 
impossible to predict what sort of a following he will enjoy 
when his government returns. The State Department’s rich 
experience in ihe thorny problems of recognition may once 
more be put to the test in the near future. 


Books Recéived 


The Tragedy of European Labour, 1918-1939. By A. Sturmthal. 
(London) Gollancz. 288 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


We Are 115 Millions. By A. Plutynski. (London) Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. 130 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 

Education Handbook. Edited by E. W. Woodhead. (Norwich) 
Jarrold and Sons. 120 pages. 5s. net. 

Faith, Reason and Civilisation. By H. J. Laski. (London) 


Gollancz. 203 pages. 6s. net. 
The Road to Serfdom. By F. A. Hayek. (London) Routledge. 


184 pages. Ios. 6d. net. 
Your M.P. By Gracchus. (London) Gollancz. 110 pages. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Letters to 


Terms for Germany 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SirR,—Your article “Terms for Germany ” indicates that 
you are embarking upon a campaign for a “Just Peace” 
which does not concern British internal politics only—in 
which case I would not think of writing any letter to the 
Editor—but deals with a matter of vital concern, not only 
to the Continent of Europe, but to the peace of mankind. 

I belong to the rather rare species of Czech liberals, I 
wish very strongly that Great Britain’s influence on the 
Continent should grow, that its liberal traditions, its political 
institutions should be shining examples for the Continent, 
and I wish especially that Great Britain’s ties with my 
own country should be strengthened still more so that it 
may succeed in its task of becoming the solid bridge between 

East and West. 

' Your views on the treatment of Germany, however, seem 
to me the best way for Great Britain to lose its influence on 
the Continent, inciuding Germany. 

What is your argument for moderation towards Germany? 
That a moderate peace only will be enforceable in 15-20 
years’ time, and that Germany must be treated fairly in 
order to prevent the reoccurrence of violent campaigns for 
revision, 

It is a new kind of appeasement you are preaching, based 
on the naive belief that a “fairly ” treated Germany will be 
a better safeguard for peace than a “ badly ” treated one. _ 

Do you really believe that a beaten Germany—even if 
treated as you suggest—will ever forget its defeat, and will 
not try its revenge again? Do you think any concessions 
can make the Germans forget that they were beaten? And 
don’t you know that the Germans will try—following their 
national instinct—in any case, to undo defeat? And that the 
only policy to prevent it is to keep Germany as long as 
possible as weak as possible? And that your suggestions 
will not only fail to preserve peace, but hasten the next 
war? 

If your proposals would have been adopted in 1919 this 
war would have started years earlier, because the Germans 
could have saved the time which was necessary for the 
“ preliminaries,” like the introduction of conscription in 
Germany, the occupation of the Rhineland, etc. a, 

Every country is responsible for its leaders. Great Britain 
for Churchill, Germany for Hitler. The Germans have to 
realise that a Hitler as their leader pays still less than a 
Wilhelm. The problem of Germany is a problem of social 
criminology, and it cannot be solved with reference to the 
psychology of the police as you do by stressing the probable 
reaction of the British public in twenty years’ time. 

You say: “If the German campaign for revision has 
to begin with a naked demand for bombers and tanks, it 
stands a good chance of being resisted by even the crassest 
isolationist or the blindest idealist.” Do you want to base 
the peace of the world on a “chance”? Do you really 
think Germany will ever make “a naked demand for 
bombers and tanks”? Did it ever make it before this war? 
It produced them under the noses of the former Allies, and 
there is nothing to guarantee that the Allies will this time 
exercise a better control than last time, and especially that 
they will be less split in their attitude towards Germany. 
And this is the punctum saliens. . 

Don’t you realise that the whole of Europe hates the 
Germans as no Englishman can probably ever hate? Do 
you want to be regarded as Germanophils? Do you want 
to repeat in your relationship with Russia what you did 
with France between 1919-1939? Or do you think you will 
ever be able to recover from a “fairly” treated Germany 
all the money you put into it in the first appeasement 
period? 

May I impress upon you that the surest way for Great 
Britain to lose the sympathy of Europe is to plead in 
favour of Germany. The peoples of Europe know their 
Germans ; you don’t.—yYours faithfully, 

Dr ALFRED DRUCKER. 

Czechoslovak Legal Council. 


[Dr Drucker’s views are worthy of the closest attention ; 
but it is unfortunate that he has not read our article more 
carefully. Moreover, Dr. Drucker, who is a distinguished 
Czech, and knows very well what the attitude of The 
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the Editor. 


Economist has consistently been since 1933 (and, most con- 
spicuously perhaps, in 1938) towards the Germans, and 
their unhappy victims, is surely most disingenuous—and 
perhaps ungenerous—when he accuses us of “ appeasement,” 
in whatever form. The following points are worthy of his 
notice : — 

(1) There was no hint of a plea in the article that the 
peace should be “just” or “fair,” no trace of any sugges- 
tion that Germany should not be “ badly treated ” ; for this 
reason alone Dr Drucker’s criticisms almost all fall at once 
to the ground. Our argument was, in fact, that the peace 
should be as “strong” as possible—that is, as strong as 
would be enforced, absolutely, by us and others ten years 
or a generation from now. It is a question not of anything 
that is due to Germany, but of the obligations that we and 
our children are likely, in our fallibility, to be prepared 
to honour. We must not promise what we will not perform. 

(2) Does Dr Drucker (or, for that matter, the British 
Minister of Information, who has made a similar criticism of 
The Economist in a less direct and less straightforward 
manner) really believe that our proposals for the rigorous 
punishment of war criminals, for physical reparations and 
for absolute disarmament, add up to “soft words ” towards 
Germany? 

; (3) Finally, is Dr Drucker (of the many other dis- 
tinguished European exiles who speak so confidently for 
Europe in these matters) quite sure that he does, automatic- 
ally, echo every accent of the authentic voice of his own and 
the other European peoples? Does a study of the various 
underground presses entirely bear this out?—Ep1Tor.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—I quite agree with the general thesis that our ability 
to enforce the Treaty is the prime consideration. Schwartz- 
child in his book, “World in Trance,” though he writes 
from an obviously French point of view, brings out in a 
most forcible manner the way Germany got point after 
point of the Peace Treaty altered, . incidentally making 
nonsense of the idea that either Hitler started Germany on 
her aggressive campaign or that the unfortunate Conservative 
Party were solely responsible for appeasement. 

While agreeing, however, with the general thesis, I am 
not sure that I go all the way with the article in its denounce- 
ment of the territorial readjustment. For instance, I should 
say that there was a strong case for making all Germans in 
the Sudetenland opt either for a return to the Fatherland 
or for becoming unhyphenated Czechs. Even if The 
Economist’s policy is pursued, I can see very difficult times 
in this country and the USA in ten or fifteen years when 
the Idealists (I should call them woolly-headed senti- 
mentalists!) join with the Isolationists and those out for 
an easy life in modifying the peace conditions in favour of 
Germany. 

Incidentally, is it not rather a misnomer to talk about 
our possibly having a Carthaginian peace? The slogan in 
those days was “ Carthago Delenda Est,” and it was carried 
out in drastic fashion. Does the most fire-eating Allied 
national really propose to go to these lengths with 
Germany? Also one cannot forget that the Carthaginian 
peace was an entirely successful one. I do not know how 
many peace settlements in the world have been as successful. 
Should not somebody write a companion book to Creasey 
called “Decisive Peace Treaties of the World ”?—Yours 
sincerely, L. J. CapBury. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In a leader you argue that a Carthaginian peace will 
lead to another war. May I suggest, with very great respect, 
that the history of the last 25 years does not bear you out. 

For the Carthaginian treaty of Trianon has lasted, while 
the moderate treaty of Versailles has broken down. 

Is there. not a chance that another moderate treaty may 
be wrecked in exactly the same way as Versailles was 
wrecked? On the other hand, a really tough treaty would 
break the hearts of.the Pan-Germans and leave our own 
Isolationists and Idealists (what a strange alliance) without 
a focus for their misguided endeavours. 
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To those who still attach great importance to language 
and “race,” I would point out that Hitler and Henlein had 
much trouble in manufacturing even a facade of discontent 
among the three million Austrians placed under Czech rule 
by the Treaty of Trianon, for they were members of an 
enlightened democracy. 

If the trade unions are strong, and the “two hundred 
families ” weak in the new France, I cannot help feeling that 
German workmen west of the Rhine will soon make. good 
Frenchmen. 

Again, unless he is unique, the Pomeranian peasant is 
more interested in land than languages. Whether he makes a 
good Pole or a bad one depends mainly on what the new 
Poland does about land tenure, marketing and money- 
lending. 

Your article does not mention the coming resurrection 
of France, which seems to me of the greatest importance. 
For, even if England and America neglect their duty, France 
and Russia together should easily be able to uphold the 
treaty, provided it is a strong one and not a second 
Versailles.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford. H. B. Barwise. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1rR,—Many of your readers must disagree with your 
leading article, “ Terms for Germany,” in The Economist of 
August 12th. 

We know that the peace of Versailles left the German will 
for war unimpaired, and that its moderateness did not, in 
fact, make its guarantors willing to fight in support of its 
terms ; indeed, they could hardly have been less so. But 
there is a good chance that the Germans may be sickened 
of war by the severe terms which you discuss, and it may 
be remembered that the Carthaginian peace at least,ensured 
that Carthage never rose again. 

In your “moderate” peace you propose to “ concentrate 
everything on disarmament,” while admitting that it is “ by 
no means to be taken for granted ” that the Western Powers 
will be prepared to enforce this provision in, say, 1965. Let 
us assume that by this time Germany wishes to start another 
war and that we are unable to prevent her rearming: then 
whereas the “moderate ” peace would leave her strategic 
and industrial position as strong as ever, the “ Carthaginian ” 
terms proposed will have deprived her of much of her 
industry and of the bulk of the territory from which she 
could have mounted a direct assault on her victim.—I am, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, HuGu SISAM. 

Boars Hill, Oxford. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Your article “ Terms for Germany ” in your issue of 
August 12th seems in some of its arguments to be very 
illogical. If “it is probable that both the American and the 
British peoples will accept the heavy burden of permanently 
enforcing the absolute disarmament of Germany,” this being, 
as you say, “a moderate aim,” how will it be possible for 
Germany to embark on another war to recover, say, the 
Rhineland, Westphalia or Pomerania? 

Perhaps you think that future wars will be carried on 
without armaments. This is surely as fantastic a notion 
as is your implied faith in Germany’s future peaceable 
intentions, providing she is given a “moderate peace.” 

No matter what are the terms of peace imposed, moderate 
or Carthaginian, Germany will do her utmost to start another 
war, and will succeed unless she is permanently disarmed. 
If she is, then, so far as future peace is concerned, it does 
not matter, though the terms of peace are Carthaginian, 
which Germany’s record richly deserves. 

Every possible effort must be made in the years to come 
to maintain in the people of Britain and America a united 
inflexibility against any easing of the terms, and with this 
object in view such men as Lord Vansittart will, it is sin- 
cerely hoped, play a vital part. Such horrors as the shooting 
in cold blood of RAF prisoners in Germany should never 
be allowed to fade from our memories. 

In short, only by perpetuating the present hatred felt by 
the big majority of our people for the Germans and their 
foul deeds, and by a recognition of the fact that the whole 
German nation will always be ready to give its support 
to any leader who will make the enslavement of its neigh- 
bours by war its be all and end all, will there be any 
chance of permanent peace.—Yours faithfully, 
Winchmore Hill, N.21. J. P. MIDGLEy. 
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S1rR,—Surely your contentions regarding the terms to be 
imposed on Germany are answered in your own article. You 
admit that the Treaty of Versailles was a reasonable one ; 
but that, and the fact that the Germans were very soon re- 
admitted into the comity of nations, made no difference to 
their schemes to start another war. ; 

I edited the English edition of Streseman’s Papers, and 
believed him a man of good will. I find, on later evidence, I 
was deceived. I trust the nation will not again be deceived.— 
Yours faithfully, E. SuTTON. 

United University Club. 
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How do flies land on ceilings! 


KODAK high-speed camera 
studies split-second action 


The camera which, following the memorable “ Brains 
Trust” question, filmed this fly making its “ half 
roll” landing, is today busy serving industry and 
science. It enables the study of motion too fast 
for the eye . . . the whirr of a propeller, the air-flow 
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The Prime Minister cables the President 
... A commander in the field presents his 
report to the War Cabinet... An exchange 
of messages decides the number of tanks 
that can be sent by the next convoy to 
Murmansk. Words are weapons in war. 


* For security reasons, all Government messages 
must be sent by cable. Partly as a result of this, 
a slight delay of other messages is unavoidable. 


* 45 new transmitting stations have been put 
into service since the war and more are being 
added. Technical developments, which save 
time and labour, are constantly coming into 
operation. 


¥%& Approximately two million words pass through 
the central telegraph station of Cable & Wireless 
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The Future ot British Insurance 


O NE of the articles in this survey of insurance in and after 
the war is on the important subject of British insurance 
as an invisible export and some of the difficulties with which 
the industry must grapple in its efforts to retain and extend 
its overseas markets. The remaining articles go more 
specifically into the position and prospects of the individual 
branches—life, fire, accident and marine. It is characteristic 
of British insurance, as of so many institutions in this 
country, that it is held in greater esteem abroad than at 
home. Its case is not always well presented in discussions in 
Parliament and elsewhere; moreover, the ability of an 
industry to develop overseas cannot be entirely disassociated 
from the measure of understanding and support which it 
enjoys at home. From every point of view, therefore, the 
creation of a more informed public opinion should be one 
of the first tasks of leaders of the industry in the world 
of to-morrow. 

To aconsiderable extent the views held by the community 
in relation to any industry are formed by its contacts with 
the industry’s representatives. Insurance education has been 
good for at least 20 years; plans are being formulated to 
make it even better after the war and to enable men whose 
studies have been interrupted to make good the loss during 
working hours. This will ensure that the industry is main- 
tained at a high level of technical efficiency. But under the 
present agency system the public has little contact with the 
trained full-time employees of the companies ; its associa- 


tions are with men whose main occupation is not insurance 
and whose interest in it is a subsidiary, and often quite 
trifling, one. The agency system is a relic of times when 
insurance offices operating for one class of risk only, could 
not afford their own full-time representatives, and therefore 
selected people in other walks of life who seemed best 
suited to their purpose—the.banker or solicitor for the life 
office, the auctioneer or estate agent for the fire office, the 
railway booking clerk for accident insurance, the garage 
proprietor for motor insurance, and so on. In modern times 
it is a complete anachronism. The difficulties involved in 
making a change are formidable, and legislation would 
probably be needed; it is believed that the industry is 
working on the problem, and it is to be hoped that concrete 
proposals will soon be forthcoming. 

If, as seems possible, the industry should lose the 
handling of workmen’s compensation—a question further 
discussed in the article on fire and accident insurance— 
there will be a powerful stimulus to make good the loss by 
expansion in other directions. The assumption by the State 
of provision for the basic needs of the people still leaves 
a wide field for private enterprise in ministering to require- 
ments above the statutory minima, and it is here that British 
insurance will find one of its greatest opportunities in the 
post-war world. The development of civil aviation will also 
provide a new field for private insurance, which in course 
of time may well attain substantial dimensions. 


Life Assurance 


Ws is diametrically opposed to the well-being of life 
assurance. It destroys life in its normal course, and 
therefore the very basis of the mortality tables on which life 
assurance is designed. It creates difficulties in the invest- 
ment of funds by destruction of trade and property, by 
closing the ordinary avenues for investment, and substituting 
other and—from the direct viewpoint of policyholders’ 
interests—less desirable ones. It also brings high taxation. 
The value of money tends to lose its stability ; this makes 
for discouragement of long-term engagements. The 
peace-time activity of disseminating further life assur- 
ance itself gives way to more warlike pursuits. Yet as the 
war approaches its end the condition of life assurance offices 
in this country cannot be regarded as other than highly 
satisfactory. True, their condition is not comparable with 
what it would have been in the absence of war. Nor would 
it be correct to say that the war period has been one of 
“suspended animation ” ; the departure from normal invest- 
ment principles, for example, will need many years to rectify. 
But, in the absence of further trials, the offices will be well 
placed to resume the phase of vigorous expansion which 
was interrupted by the war. 

How is it that life offices have been able to ride the storm 
of war so well? Taking first the question of mortality, this 
nation has happily been spared a repetition of the slaughter 
of its young life on the battlefield which occurred in 1914-18. 
This has to some extent been offset by civilian war casualties, 


but many of these have been older lives, and the strain on 
life assurance funds is not nearly so great on the death 
of a policyholder who is nearing the end of his normal 
span as it is on the loss of a young life. Civilian deaths 
from ordinary causes have been lower than before the war, 
largely, perhaps, because of the more equitable distribu- 
tion of food between the poor and well-to-do classes. The 
result has been that many offices have been able to shoulder 
the burden of war deaths without having to meet a greater 
aggregate liability than that provided for in the tables of 
mortality. In November of last year the influenza epidemic 
brought a severe increase in deaths, but fortunately it was 
rapidly surmounted ; the possibility of further outbreaks 
of disease during the war or immediately afterwards cannot 
be ruled out, but the nation’s health is in general so good 
that the outbreak of any epidemic, such as that which 
occurred after the last war, seems less likely this time. 
Next, there is the investment problem. This has two 
aspects: first, an office needs to maintain the values of its 
investments so that when the time comes to realise, it can 
do so without loss, and, secondly, it desires to earn for its 
policyholders the maximum rate of interest on its funds. 
The outstanding feature of war-time investment has, of 
course, been the placing of all available funds in Govern- 
ment securities at low rates of interest ; how far this has 
gone to alter the character of life offices’ investment port- 
folios is illustrated by one office with Government securities 
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representing no less than 52.8 per cent of total assets. 
Investment values generally, although subject to substantial 
depreciation in the crisis of 1940, are now for the most part 
above book values. In the uncertainty of the post-war 
period, the holding of large sums in Government securities 
should be a source of strength rather than weakness ; they 
are redeemable at fixed values and definite dates, and inter- 
mediate fluctuations are unimportant so long as—a remote 
contingency—the office does not have to realise before 
maturity. Nevertheless, it is clear from the speeches of.many 
chairmen that the offices are eagerly looking forward to a 
return to their principal normal investment function, which 
is the provision of long-term capital for industry. There has 
* been much discussion lately of the part the banks will 
play in post-war financing of industry, but little has been 
heard ofthe plans of life assurance offices. In general, the 
deposit banks prefer to have their assets in a form realisable 
at short notice, and are therefore best suited to the provision 
of working capital. Life assurance offices, on the other hand, 
need a long-term outlet for their funds, which in con- 
sequence are best employed in financing capital projects. It 
remains to be seen whether the offices will in course of time 
return to their pre-war policy of investing part of their 
funds overseas. 
* 


In the meantime, the continued investment of new funds 
in Government securities at a net return of less than 2 per 
cent is reducing still further the average rate of interest 
earned by the offices on their total funds ; but there is a 
tendency for the rate of reduction to slow up, due no doubt 
to improved yields from properties and variable interest 
securities. One or two offices actually show an improvement 
in net yield in 1943, but the reason has in each case been 
adjustments of tax. As, even before the war, the trend in 
interest rates was downward, a return to higher yields after 
the war seems likely to be a gradual process ; the net position 
will be largely affected by the decisions of the Exchequer 
on the question of income-tax, fixed at 7s. 6d. in the £ 
on life assurance funds while the standard rate remains Ios. 
in the £. The majority of offices have been steadily 
strengthening their valuation interest rates to correspond 
with the lower earnings, and the lead established by the 
United Kingdom Provident Institution in reducing the rate 
to 2% per cent has been followed by two other offices. 

A feature of the past year has been the tendency towards 
moye generous bonus distributions. It will be recalled that 
on the outbreak of war the allocation of reversionary bonuses 
was discontinued. Interim bonuses on policies becoming 
claims by death or maturity, however, were maintained by 
most offices at moderate rates, but some took the ultra- 
cautious view and suspended these also. The adverse effects 
of the war having proved less serious than was feared, and 
with substantial surpluses showing up at valuations not- 
withstanding more stringent reserves, there has been a steady 
retreat from the policy of the early war days, and some 
offices have made distributions of reversionary bonus on a 
scale as liberal as two-thirds of that before the war ; in one 
or two cases’ this has involved reopening settled claims 
on which no interim bonus had been paid. Quite a number 
of offices, however, are still refraining from making distribu- 
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tions—probably a wise course, since after the war it will be 
possible to make much fairer allocations between the 
different groups of policyholders. 

An interesting legal case bearing on the question of 
bonuses (Sun Life of Canada v. Jervis) was decided in the 
Court of Appeal in July, 1943. At the time the policyholder 
effected the contract he was presented only with a proposal 
form for completion and an “ Illustration ” designed to show 
the amount payable on maturity, the words, “ The examples 
given are based on the assumption that the 1929 dividend 
scale is maintained throughout the life of the policy ” being 
added in small print. Later the profits fell off considerably 
and a much lower dividend was declared during the years 
the policy was running. It was held by the Court (one of 
the judges dissenting) that the proposal form related to 
the particular insurance set out in the illustration, and on 
acceptance by the company these documents formed the 
contract between the parties, the policy to be rectified 
accordingly. The case was taken to the House of Lords, 
but as the company had already settled with Mr Jervis 
their lordships decided that they could not hear the appeal. 
It is, of course, fully understood by the majority of policy- 
holders that bonuses must vary with the profits actually 
earned, and most offices take care to bring the position clearly 


to their notice. 
* 


New business in 1943 was remarkably well maintained 
in view of the many war-time handicaps and the elimination, 
following the recommendations of the Kennet Committee, 
of staff engaged wholly or for a substantial part of their 
time in the quest for new business. The aggregate for all 
offices of 68 per cent of the pre-war (1938) total of ordinary 
life assurances was actually a slight gain on the previous 
year. This ratio was not uniform for all types of office. The 
industrial-cum-ordinary offices had a larger ratio at 85 per 
cent of pre-war and the specialist offices a considerably 
smaller one at 42 per cent, the composite offices keeping 
roughly in line with the 68 per cent average ; the reasons 
for these varying ratios are inherent in the impact of war 
on the different types of organisation, the industrial-cum- 
ordinary and composite offices being much better placed 
than those specialising in ordinary life assurance because 
of their need to maintain organisation primarily for other 
purposes, but available incidentally for producing new 
business. 

Although the industrial-cum-ordinary offices held their 
ordinary new business in 1943 at about the 1942 figure, 
their industrial new business fell by at least 10 per cent to 
something like three-quarters of the pre-war level. The 
conclusion seems justified that the industrial offices are 
intensifying their efforts to persuade their clientéle to effect 
policies in the ordinary rather than the industrial branch, 
a procedure which cannot but earn commendation in view 
of the much smaller cost of handling ordinary business. 
The industrial offices also report increases in the average 
sums assured under industrial policies. Both industrial and 
ordinary offices show surrenders much below pre-war 
figures, a feature chiefly arising from relatively stable em- 
ployment in war-time. It remains to be seen whether this 
improvement will be maintained after the war. 


Fire and Accident Insurance 


Ps comparison with the earlier war years, 1943 was rela- 
tively uneventful for fire and accident insurers. The 
special problems of wartime operating had already been 
jargely overcome, and the “standstill” agreement dis- 
couraging transfers from one insurer to another must have 
been a help to an industry working on a minimum staff. 
Premiums were higher in the fire departments and—contrary 
to expectations—held their own in accidents. Profits were 
exceptionally good, rather better than in 1942 for fire and 
for accident again at the high level of the previous year ; 
these profits were largely absorbed in home and overseas 
taxation and did not, therefore, result in the large increases 
in balances carried forward which would have been a feature 
in similar circumstances in peacetime. The influences of 
war are not entirely harmful to insurance companies ; in fact, 
certain factors, such as the high level of industrial activity 
and employment, and the reduced motor traffic, have in 
some ways been beneficial. It may well be that the adjust- 
ments involved in a return to peacetime conditions will 


involve problems more difficult to surmount than have been 
those of war; especially is this likely in the accident 
department. 

Examining first the results in fire insurance, the year 
brought an increase of about 6 per cent in premiums against 
1942 ; since the last pre-war year (1938) fire premiums have 
now risen nearly 25 per cent. The reason for this upward 
movement is, of course, the general increase in values of 
property and goods ; the process of bringing sums assured 
into line with present-day prices is still far from complete, 
as many chairmen have emphasised in their addresses to 
shareholders, with the result that insurers have sometimes 
to invoke the average clause—providing that in case of 
under-insurance the sum paid shall be only that proportion 
of the loss which the sum assured bears to the full value— 
in loss settlements. 

Loss ratios on home business were lower than in the 
previous year, due to a smaller number of heavy losses ; it 
is impossible to prove that the improvement resulted directly 
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from the publicity campaign of the Fire Officers’ Committee 
aimed at reducing the national waste from fire loss, which 
began to get into its swing early in 1943, but the association 
in time was, as one observer put it, “at least a welcome 
coincidence.” Unfortunately the improvement has not been 
maintained in the current year. The figures collated by The 
Times show estimated fire losses for the United Kingdom 
and Eire for the first six months of 1944 at £6,814,000, an 
increase of 41 per cent on the figure of £4,830,000 for the 
corresponding period of the previous year, although less 
than that of £8,552,000 for the first half of 1942. The Times 
figures are arrived at by estimating the cost of fires causing 
losses of £1,000 or more and adding a flat 60 per cent to 
cover smaller outbreaks. This method undoubtedly 
exaggerates the fluctuations, since the smaller fires will tend 
to be more constant in the aggregate than the larger ones. 
Also, the larger total to some extent reflects increased 
values, so that the increased physical destruction is not pro- 
portionate. Nevertheless, the figures make it clear that the 
scourge of fire waste needs continued watchfulness, and the 
Fire Offices Committee’s campaign has been and is serving 
a valuable purpose in constantly stressing the importance 
of personal care. 

In fire insurance overseas, the year 1943 brought heavy 
fire losses in the United States ; according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters they rose by 21 per cent on the 
previous year. British offices generally report a deficit or 
at best a trifling profit on the year’s operations in that field. 
The upward trend continues in 1944 in spite of energetic 
counter-measures taken under the aegis of the American 
National Fire Protection Association. The situation in the 
United States should be less difficult than in Great Britain, 
since there is not the hazard of the black-out, and war-strain 
is less advanced than here ; on the other hand, the concen- 
trations of risk at individual locations are greater. In other 
overseas territories British insurers enjoyed a good year in 
1943, but the current year may prove less satisfactory by 
reason of the serious bush fires in Victoria (Australia) in 
January and the explosion at the Bombay docks in April. 

The maintenance of premiums in accident insurance at 
the level of 1942 was a feature of both home and overseas 
operations, further reductions in motor premiums being 
offset chiefly by higher income from workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and also to some extent by increases from miscellaneous 
types of risk such as burglary, where, as in fire insurance, 
influences calling for additions to sums assured make them- 
selves felt. Loss ratios in motor insurance were excellent. 
Claims are costing more to settle individually, but the 
number is very much reduced because of the lesser 
density of traffic on the roads, so that even with the 
20 per cent war-time discount at home and similar con- 
cessions overseas the business was profitable. In workmen’s 
compensation insurers have assumed the additional liabili- 
ties under the temporary war-time measures, involving an 
increase in benefits in comparison with pre-war estimates 
at 75 per cent, without rating adjustments ; but they have 
had the quid pro quo of higher wage rolls, so that with 
strong inducements to workpeople to remain on duty the 
experience has not been unsatisfactory. Burglary insurance, 
which at one time began to develop badly because of the 
increased marketability of stolen goods and the absence of 
many people from their homes, improved in 1943 as people 
returned from reception areas ; a further deterioration will 
doubtless result from evacuation caused by the flying bomb. 


* 


Looking now to the post-war prospects of fire and 
accident insurers, the outlook in the former branch seems 
very much more favourable than in the latter. Provided 
that Government measures for maintaining economic 
stability and avoiding trade depression are successful, there 
do not appear to be any special problems facing fire in- 
surers apart from the reconversion of industry from a 
war to a peace basis, a process which can be performed 
at greater leisure, and should be less hazardous than, the 
reverse movement. These remarks do not, of course, apply 
to the liberated countries, where conditions may be expected 
to be difficult for some years. Fire premium income, at 
present 25 per cent above pre-war, should continue to 
rise as sums assured are brought into line with the level 
at which prices are eventually stabilised, a level which is 
expected to be not less than 50 per cent above pre-war. 

In motor insurance, on the other hand, the return to 
peace will bring a large increase in the frequency of road 
accidents which, applied to the higher cost of settling the 
average claim, may be expected to produce a total loss 
expenditure at least half as much again as before the war. 
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The 20 per cent war-time discount is likely to be rescinded 
immediately, and adjustments of insured values will bring 
some premium increases. Whereas in fire insurance, how- 
ever, adjustments in values carry proportionate premium 
increases, in motor insurance increases are very 
much less than proportionate. Upward revisions of the 
basic scales of motor insurance premiums may therefore 
be necessary, and past experience suggests that, in this 
country at least, such revisions will not be easy of accom- 
plishment. Mere striving for higher premiums will in any 
case prove a bankrupt policy unless efforts are also made 
to improve road safety. This is primarily an official matter, 
but insurers with their specialised knowledge can do much. 
The assurance given by Mr E. B. Ferguson in his presi- 
dential address before the Insurance Institute of London 
in March this year, that “the practice of the science of 
fire and accideni prevention will be greatly developed in 
the world of to-morrow, and the insurance industry will 
be found ready to play the full part that essentially and 
properly belongs to it,” is therefore a very welcome one. 
An essential pre-requisite of such action in accident insur- 
ance is co-operation between all types of insurer, tariff and 
non-tariff companies and underwriters at Lloyd’s. In fire 
prevention matters the companies’ members of the Fire 
Offices Committee have been able, by virtue of their strong 
market position, to take the lead without waiting to secure 
the support of other insurers, but similar action in accident 
prevention matters the companies’ members of the Fire 
Association, the corresponding tariff body, is not possible. 


* . 


Apart from the difficulties which will arise in adjusting 
motor insurance rates to meet the reduced value of money, 
accident insurers will also go through an anxious period 
until all their claims on old commitments have been run off. 
It seems likely, for example, that there may be considerable 
outlay after the war through delayed and reopened claims 
under workmen’s compensation policies. 

Overshadowing all else in the post-war accident insurance 
outlook is the threatened permanent loss of workmen’s 
compensation business in Great Britain, coupled with the 
possibility of some loss in public liability premiums, motor 
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and otherwise, in the event that the introduction of social 
security for all should lead to some amendment of the law 
of civil wrongs. The loss of their workmen’s compensation 
portfolios may not be a very serious matter for composite 
companies—in 1938 it constituted only about 8 per cent 
of their combined world-wide accident incomes—but they 
will naturally relinquish with regret a sphere of activity in 
which they have taken an important part for over 25 years. 
The offices in general have discharged their obligations 
faithfully and well within the framework of the existing 
system. If there is a lesson to be learned it is that the 





neces which have been connected most closely 
with the war will be most affected by the coming of 
peace, and for this reason the marine underwriter is likely 
in the near future to have many special problems to solve. 
What is likely to happen to the marine market under the 
impact of peace? 

Perhaps the most convenient way of searching for an 
answer is to picture a man who has been invited in August, 
1944, to become an underwriting member of Lloyd’s and 
to join an established well-managed reasonably successful 
marine syndicate. He will, if he accepts, start underwriting 
in January, 1945—a date that may fall either a little earlier 
or a little later than the collapse of Germany, so that his 
underwriting career would lie outside—let us hope per- 
manently outside—the era of European warfare. He is a man 
of average enterprise and average caution willing to run 
reasonable risks, not overawed by the thought of post-war 
taxation, and ready to welcome a new source of income if 
the chance of making it is not unfavourable. Being a prudent 
man he takes advice, and goes to two expert friends of his 
for their opinion of the future. He finds that their opinions 
differ widely from each other, friend No. 1 recommending 
him to wait, friend No. 2 advising him to close with the 
offer and start from the first of January next. Let us put 
down in black and white the arguments with which the two 
men would be likely to support and justify their respective 
views. 

You must first bear in mind, says friend No. 1, that the 
marine market for nearly five years has been living under 
very artificial conditions. Underwriters have been doing well 
enough. Their premium incomes have been large and the 
percentage of profit—so far as in the present unnatural 
circumstances it can be ascertained—js satisfactory. But the 
bulk of it comes from war risks which will disappear ; much 
of it is already dwindling even before the war ends ; voyage 
risks are rated by agreements which after the war will be 
most difficult to keep in being ; time risks, profitable enough 
on pre-war standards of calculation, are an unknown quan- 
tity because of deferred repairs, deferred returns, and the 
cost of ship repairing ; and over all hangs the great question 
mark—what will happen to international trade on which 
alone the marine underwriter can live. Are the trade barriers 
coming down after the war? Or will they be built up, raised 
and reinforced? 


* 


Take first the time market. The essence of time under- 
writing is to apportion rates to the cost of repairing damaged 
steamers, not as it is now but as it will be twelve months, 
eighteen months, two years ahead. That-cost has risen since 
1939 by about 150 per cent and has not stopped yet. If you 
begin writing “time all risks” next January you will, in 


effect, be betting on where the increase in the cost of repairs © 


will have got to by 1946 and 1947. Do you think your 
prospective underwriting agent so clever that you will trust 
him to guess rightly on that vital and perplexing point? 
When we came to voyage underwriting the problem is 
different. Risks run off more quickly and it is not so 
necessary to be right on the long view. What is important 
with voyage risks is for the underwriter in the face of com- 
petition and against the pressure of merchants to keep his 
rates up to the paying level. Unless the flow of business to 
the market is well maintained that is never an easy task ; 
and after the war it is likely to be more difficult than ever. 
For years now voyage underwriters have been working on a 
scale of rates ordained voyage by voyage by a small com- 
mittee of underwriters which decides what surcharge an 
underwriter must add to his basic voyage premium. He 
is free to quote any basic premium he likes, but the sur- 
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offices, in regarding it as their function to administer the 
scheme as officially laid down, without calling attention to 
shortcomings of which they were well aware, have perhaps 
failed sufficiently to identify themselves with changes in 
the social conscience. Undoubtedly also the arrangement 
with the Home Office, limiting the offices’ allowance for 
expenses and profit to a fixed percentage of premiums, 
was a bad one, since collective expenditure on accident 
prevention and rehabilitation—a great deal was always done 
in relation to individual risks—would eliminate any profit 
margins and was thus effectively discouraged. 


charge is fixed for him. The result is inevitable. The com- 
petitive underwriter will attract business by cutting the basic 
rate and will rely for his profit on the surcharge. That that 
has been happening is beyond question and if the compulsory 
surcharge were removed to-day and business were written 
at the current basic rates there would be no profit. After 
the war if international trade expands it may be possible 
to keep the surcharge going. But if competition for business 
is keen, something drastic will happen to the surcharges, 

Whether international trade expands or not depends on 
many factors. Freedom is the breath of life to the marine 
underwriter and especially to the Lloyd’s underwriter who 
has always got his business by giving his assured some- 
thing better than he can get anywhere else. If the course 
of trade is to be dictated by the plans now resting in 
departmental pigeon holes (adviser number one might say) 
the underwriter may well find himself left with the dirty 
end of the stick ; for in nine cases out of ten a departmental 
plan, however honestly intended, has had an egg laid in 
it by some interested party before it sees the light—and that 
interested party is not usually a Lloyd’s underwriter. 

So much for adviser No. 1. Number 2, taking a more 
cheerful line, would probably use the following arguments. 

There never has been, he would say, a time when the 
market croakers did not take a gloomy view of the future of 
underwriting, and some of the most prosperous periods 
in our marine history were heralded by just such gloomy 
anticipations as your friend is producing now. His 
theories about economic barriers may sound impressive, 
but experience shows that marine insurance, though it 
obviously depends on the volume of trade flowing, can look 
after itself better than some other departments of the insur- 
ance industry. It is easy enough, for example, for a pro- 
tectionist Government to pass laws forcing their nationals 
to insure against fire in the home market. It is much less 
easy for it to prevent importers and exporters from placing 
the insurance of their cargoes in whatever market offers 
them the best terms. Unless a government is prepared to 
ban c.i.f. imports and enforce c.if. exports it cannot say 
to its merchants, “ You must not insure your cargoes there 
but must insure them here.” In marine insurance the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and so long as international 
trade continues—as it must continue—the bulk of the in- 
surance will drift to the strongest and most favourable 
market. If you want proof of this, consider the inter-war 
period, when economic nationalism was rampant, and you 
will see how British underwriting flourished in spite of 
all the barriers and all the restrictive legislation of all the 
governments in the world. 

As regards the cargo rates agreements in which your 
friend sees so great a peril, they are nothing but a war-time 
expedient which will vanish as soon as peace is restored. 
But it is not true to say that they will leave a legacy of 
embarrassment to underwriters. Surcharge or no surcharge 
we shall be quite capable of quoting rates on cargo that 
will be fair to both parties, and this time we shall be 
free of at least one troublesome obstacle which after the 
last war was a nuisance and did no little harm. Then we 
had to compete with a number of mushroom companies 
that went all out for cargo business at any rates they could 
get, and for five or six years after 1918 were a bother to 
everyone—merchant and underwriter alike. If there 
are any such companies to-day (and they are very 
scarce) they are living on reinsurances and their com- 
petition can be neglected. This is a point of great im- 
portance when we compare 1944 with 1918. 

Finally, Time. What your friend says about delayed 
repairs and the rise in costs is perfectly true, but he 1s 
not the only man who has seen the truth and it has not been 
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The Chairman, Sir Ernest Benn, in his speech at the 
1944 Annual Meeting, said : 
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to provide against the contingency of death 
of the policyholder and to provide for the needs 
of the family that then arise—in a word, to 
take some thought for future generations. 
The national good will be served by all those 
who have the wisdom to defer their spending 
until the tendency to boom and boom prices has 
evaporated—and life assurance is the very 
highest form of deferred spending. The benefit 
is national as well as personal, for a premium 
paid to an insurance office, like a deposit in a 
bank, adds to those large accumulations of 
resources without which much necessary recon- 
struction cannot proceed. I therefore ask the 
public to be more ‘ Insurance-minded.’ ” 
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overlooked by the leaders of the time market, on whom 
the whole time structure largely depends. An experienced 
and watchful underwriter is not going to run headlong and 
unprepared on to such an obvious danger as this and if, 
as he watches his settlements—which at present are much 
better than the normal—he is satisfied that he has enough 
in hand to cover a reasonable estimate of outstanding 


The Export 


ONSIDERABLY more than half of the combined fire, 

accident and marine business of British insurers is 
derived from overseas. Insurance is an old-established 
export industry that has its roots back in the eighteenth 
century. It would be wrong, however, to suppose that the 
industry is one which developed in the era of British com- 
mercial predominance and has since been carried along by 
its Own momentum. The process of expansion has, in fact, 
been fairly continuous ; even during the twenty years pre- 
ceding the present war, when the free flow of international 
trade was progressively restricted, the industry continued to 
develop ; loss of business in the fire and marine branches 
was more than made good by expansion in accident insur- 
ance. After the outbreak of war a substantial income from 
European territories over-run by the enemy was temporarily 
lost, and this situation was aggravated by the entry into 
the war of Japan and by the consequent loss of Far Eastern 
markets. Nevertheless, business elsewhere has shown re- 
markable resilience, with the result that there has been no 
reduction in the contribution made by the industry to 
Britain’s invisible .exports—a very welcome state of affairs 
at a time when income from overseas investments and from 
other export trades has been shrinking rapidly. 


The amount of premiums on overseas contracts of British 
companies and underwriters at Lloyd’s has been variously 
estimated at between £80 and {£90 million annually, and the 
net contribution to the balance of trade—that is to say, the 
premiums less losses and commission and expenses incurred 
locally—is of the order of £12-15 million. A large part of 
this business comes from the United States, and the 
Dominions also contribute a substantial share, but in the 
aggregate it is the product of a vast network of branches 
and agencies situated in almost every country in the world ; 
one of the larger groups of companies may issue policies in 
as many as a hundred different countries. Most of the work 
is performed by nationals of the countries concerned, a 
feature which tends to identify British insurers with the 
business life of the countries in which they operate ; it has 
also enabled the industry to function with a minimum of 
British manpower during the war. But highly-qualified 
British staffs are needed both at the head offices and over- 
seas—resident or travelling—to handle the complicated 
problems. of administration, underwriting and investment 
which such a far-flung business involves. Its value to the 
national economy was Officially recognised in 1939, when 
the Treasury departed from its established principle of not 
insuring Government property in order to avoid the heavy 
loss to the market of premiums on insurances of food and 
supplies which would otherwise have resulted,. and which 
would have been used by the enemy as propaganda material 
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liability, he is probably right. It is mot often that 
the whole market is wrong on such an _ elementary 
point of underwriting as this. Your friend’s argument 
is really a bogy. 

So having balanced the opinions of his two advisers, 
the prospective underwriter must decide what to do for 
himself. 


ot Insurance 


for the purpose of damaging British interests in neutral 
countries. 
* 


The financial principle on which the overseas development 
of British insurance has been based has been that of maijn- 
taining a strong central fund, the resources of which can be 
used in any country in the event of need. In many calamities 
the generous settlements of British insurers have been of 
great value in relieving distress, the classic example being 
the San Francisco fire of 1906, when gross claims estimated 
at £15 million were paid—a large sum against the scale of 
operations at that time. During the period between the 
wars the conduct of operations on these lines has been made 
increasingly difficult by the more onerous deposit require- 
ments in many countries. Deposit legislation may take two 
forms ; it may require a fixed deposit of moderate dimensions 
in order to prevent the establishment of concerns of little 
substance, on the lines of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, or it may compel insurers to maintain in the country 
technical reserves commensurate with the scale of operations. 
It is legislation of this second character which chiefly handi- 
caps the conduct of operations on traditional British lines. 
British insurers point out that under no system can the 
deposits maintained locally be adequate to meet the losses 
which would arise in the event of a catastrophe, and the 
local deposits, being established at the expense of the central 
fund, merely serve to reduce the general security. 

x 


In such a vast area of operations as the United States, 
the scale on which business is done is now so great that 
there is a tendency for the area to become self-supporting ; 
in these circumstances the need for a central fund tends to 
weaken. It has also been contended that modern methods 
of building construction and improved methods of fire- 
fighting render occurrences such as the San Francisco 
fire increasingly unlikely, and there is doubtless much truth 
in this. Nevertheless, calamities of one kind or another do 
continue to occur; at the time of the great economic 
depression of 1929-32 British offices had to remit sub- 
stantial sums to meet their United States obligations, and 
as recently as 1942 there was considerable outlay from the 
London marine market on account of American war risks 
insurances. The need for a strong central fund is therefore 
still in evidence, even in support of such a large market 
as the United States, and the same consideration applies 
@ fortiori in smaller fields. It is chiefly a feature of fire 
and marine insurance, but also has some relevance to 
accident business. Life assurance is, of course, conducted 
on quite different principles. 
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So long as deposit legislation is not intended to dis- 
criminate again$t foreign insurers, there is little that can 
be said beyond pointing to the consequences already dis- 
cussed. In many ‘countries, however, the device of deposits 
has been used as a means of discouraging foreign com- 
petition and conserving the market for domestic insurers, 
a policy which proves short-sighted when a period of 
adverse experience is encountered. Deposits have also been 
employed for the purpose of compelling foreign insurers 
to support national loans. These are practices which it 
may justifiably be hoped to see removed in the world of 
freer trade to be established after the war. Another means 
of keeping funds within national barriers which was gaining 
popularity before the war was the device of “reinsurance 
banks,” that is to say, national reinsurance offices to which 
insurers are compelled to cede a jproportion of their 
business; in at least one country insurers were also 
obliged to accept a share of the business retroceded by the 
“reinsurance bank,” whether good or bad. In one country 
—Argentina—a discriminatory premium tax of 7 per cent— 
against 1.4 per cent for national offices—was levied on 
foreign insurers, notwithstanding. the provisions of a 
Commercial Treaty between Great Britain and Argen- 
tina. Exchange restrictions, too, were becoming an in- 


creasingly serious handicap to British insurers in the pre- - 


war period. 

One of the first tasks to be undertaken after the war 
will be that of renewing connections in liberated territories. 
In the impoverished condition in which many countries will 
unhappily find themselves, the reappearance of British 
insurers should be a valuable factor in re-creating con- 
fidence. It seems likely that one way in which help can 
best be given will be by reinsurance support of domestic 
offices, especially on the sudden removal of German re- 
insurance concerns. A great deal of reinsurance has always 
been effected with British insurers and at Lloyd’s, but the 
preference of British offices generally has usually been for 
contracts subject to annual cancellation, long-term commit- 
ments being avoided. Since business can hardly be expected 
to be profitable in the immediate post-war period, it may 


Steady progress 


The Canada Lite Assurance Company’s Report 
for 1943 reveals progress in every important 
feature. This fact reflects public confidence in 
the future, and also in the faithful service that 
this Company renders to an ever-growing section 
of the community. 

Throughout its ninety-seven years’ history, in 
war and peace, the Company has made similar 
progress. In every way it has sought to serve 
the community; typical of this wide concept of 
service is the large assistance given in 1943 to 
the war effort. 

The following are outstanding features of the 
1943 Report, a copy of which will gladly be sent 


on request. 
Total Business in Force - - £163,143,503 
£62,941 ,047 


Assets increased to - - 
New Policies issued for - - £11,212,436 
Payments under Policies, 

Annuities, etc. - - - £4,596,098 
Surplus Funds and = Special 
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premium income. 
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be that circumstances will dictate some modification of this 
policy. It is to be hoped that the conditions being imposed 
by the French National Committee on companies re- 
entering French overseas territories are not a foretaste of 
what may happen when Metropolitan France is liberated. 
Companies have been obliged to reconstitute deposits 
originally made in Paris, to lodge security for outstanding 
claims under old contracts, to cede business to pools, to 
modify tables of limits and to furnish complete lists of re- 
insurers. The latest moves are the establishment of an 
Office des Assurances Privées, which is to be the organ for 
supervision of private insurers while at the same time engag- 
ing in business on its own account, and a requirement that 
foreign insurers must centralise all their operations in French 
Overseas territory in one controlling office, a requirement 
which would be found difficult to fulfil. It may be that 
these excessive measures of control are merely the reflection 
of present conditions, and that when France is liberated 
wiser counsels will prevail. 

The traditional avoidance by British insurers of long- 
term contracts perhaps explains why life assurance has not 
been extensively developed overseas. In the United States, 
for example, where British insurers transact a large volume 
of fire, marine and casualty insurance, there is not a single 
British office transacting life assurance—although it was a 
British office, the Pelican (now merged in the Pheenix), 
which introduced the level-premium method of life 
assurance to America in 1807. Nevertheless, a moderate 
volume of business has for many years been transacted, 
chiefly in the Dominions and India. The terms of the 
Versailles Treaty concerning life assurance were not of a 
kind to encourage Continental development, but among 
offices which transacted business on the European Continent 
at the time war broke out were the Norwich Union and 
Gresham. The chairman of the Prudential stated at the last 
meeting that his office has been developing life assurance 
overseas during the past 20 years, and in 1943 had a 
premium revenue of £2} million from this source. A settled 
post-war world would offer good prospects for further 
developments in this sphere of activity. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Equities after he War 


B* using an express service after the Battle of Waterloo, 
and buying heavily on the Stock Exchange, a famous 
financial house sizeably increased its fortune. The Battle 
of Normandy, 1944, will rank as an equally decisive military 
engagement, but only the bear operators have so far 
benefited from its effect on market prices. That, in itself, 
is not surprising ; for the present-day function of the stock 
markets is less to react to major developments than to 
anticipate them. Security values started to rise in Europe’s 
darkest hour at the end of June, 1940, and investors have 
been discounting Allied victory by buying shares “for post- 
war recovery ” for the last couple of years at least. Moralists, 
therefore, may spare their strictures when the imminent 
possibility of the happening of something the markets have 
been anticipating for so long—in other words, the return 
of peace—releases a moderate amount of profit-taking. So 
it was, in happier times, when the announcement of a 
correctly anticipated increase in a company’s dividend was 
the signal for a drop in its shares. 

The economist and investment expert may, nevertheless, 
read into the present air of indecision which pervades the 
entire Stock Exchange a real, urgent and intricate problem. 
What kind of Britain will emerge from the war? What sort 
of world will be created for investors to live in? So long 
as “discounting victory” merely meant buying shares in 
industries depressed by war, which could not fail to benefit 
by the return of peace, under any conditions, the investor’s 
task was easy. Now, however, when the post-war picture 
may soon have to be filled in, and success will depend on 
the accurate forecasting of its details, investors are finding 
that their judgments are painfully incomplete and the 
material on which to form them depressingly scanty. The 
Government has disclosed little concrete information about 
its post-war plans, beyond a fairly full list of chapter head- 
ings. The average investor feels, vaguely, that this country 
will be poorer, more heavily taxed, shorn of most of its 
overseas investments, and burdened with increased internal 
costs after the war. Arguing from history after the last war, 
he tends to look for a relatively brief re-stocking boom and, 
afterwards, a stern era of scraping. 


* 


It happens, moreover, that, at the present moment, the 
messages given by students of neo-Stock Exchange astrology 
are cautionary rather than expansive. Those who believe 
that market charts know all, reflect everything and are 
never wrong are indubitably impressed by the fact that the 
present rise in share values has nearly exhausted what, under 
normal conditions, would be deemed its allotted span. The 
great bull market of the 1930’s started in June, 1932, and 
reached its peak in November, 1936—that is, after rather 
less than 43 years. The present upward movement started 
in June, 1940, and, on the same time-table, would be due 
for a reversal of trend this autumn. According to the 
Actuaries’ Index (December 1928=100) ordinary share 
values in the 1930’s rose between the extreme figures of 43.8 
and 91.6—that is, by 110 per cent. The present rise has 
carried prices from 38.9 to 86.7—that is, by 123 per cent. 
Yet, the average yield on ordinary shares is still higher to-day 
than at the peak of 1936. According to the Actuaries’ 
Index, it was 4.08 per cent at the end of last month, 
against 3.54 per cent then. But it is now less than 1 per 
cent higher than the yield on “riskless’’ consols (in 
November, 1936, the margin was 0.6 per cent), and it has 
fallen this time, by § points, from a 1940 maximum of 
9 per cent; at the end of 1936 it had declined only by 
2} points from a record 1932 level of 6 per cent. Here is a 
planetary conjuncture which, to diviners by chart-analogy, 
suggests danger for those who contemplate a long Stock 
Exchange journey after the next few weeks. 

To express the opposite opinion—that the omens favour 


a very considerable rise in ordinary share prices in the 
post-war period—demands, perhaps, a certain steadfastness 
of faith in the future of this country and in the vision and 
resourcefulness of the framers of its economic policy and a 
belief that the lessons of history will be learned, not 
repeated. It is a view which, nevertheless, is gradually 
increasing its adherents among more thoughtful market 
opinion, and it is based on assumptions about British post- 
war national income to which economists, as a whole, would 
assent. As propounded in The Financial News (where its 
Statistical background has, perhaps, been analysed in the 
closest detail), it starts from the unchallengeable axiom that 
the basic determinant of share prices in the money value 
of the national income and that at least three factors are 
likely to maintain that level at a considerably -higher figure 
after the war than before. The first is the rise in technical 
productivity, which in the past has tended to increase at 
an average annual rate of about 3 per cent and in the 
economy as a whole at about 14 per cent per annum. The 
war has given a great impetus to technological progress, 
and it is suggested by some holders of the optimistic view 
of post-war share prospects that an increase of something 
around I5 per cent between 1938 and, say, 1946 or 1947 
(the “ transitional ” post-war years) may not be an excessive 
estimate. 

The second factor will be the post-war level of national 
employment, and the third the level of general prices. If 
it is assumed that the unemployment ratio is maintained 
below Io per cent and that the eventual price level, after 
the elimination or reduction of food subsidies, will be 
around 45 per cent above pre-war, then, on the basis of the 
White Paper estimates of the Central Statistical Office, the 
national income (at “ factor cost”) of a notional post-war 
year would be of the order of £7,500 to £7,750 million, 
against £4,600 million in 1938—an increase of 68 per cent. 

The particular figures are of secondary importance 
beside the central fact that, by all available evidence, the 
money value of the national income must be considerably 
higher after than before the war. Readers may attach what- 
ever co-efficients they choose to the three main factors, 
according to their own views of the success or otherwise 
of the Government’s full employment policy, the attitude 
of organised labour, and all other matters which are the 
basis of discussion in the series of articles on “A Policy 
of Wealth,” which are appearing elsewhere in The 
Economist. But, once the relevance of the different factors 
has been admitted, and some working figure however 
approximate has been attached to each, the relative orders 
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of magnitude disclosed come out on much the same lines, 
whatever adjustments and refinements are introduced into 
the argument. For example, it has been suggested that, if 
allowance is made for increased “real” Government ex- 
penditure on a scale over 70 per cent greater (in money 
terms) than in 1938, a national debt interest of £600 million 
against £200 million and other “transfer payments ” by the 
Government to individuals of £400 million against £278 
million—then private incomes after taxation would show an 
increase of slightly over 60 per cent, compared with the 
assumed rise in national income (at factor cost) of 68 per 
cent. Again, presuming only a moderate relaxation of taxa- 
tion which, like EPT (or whatever its post-war equivalent, 
if any, may be), falls directly on equity profits, and a 
tendency on the part of companies to plough back a size- 
ably increased total of undistributed profits through reserves, 
the resulting estimates of property incomes (on the White 
Paper definition) show a rise of the order of 75 per cent 
and those of profits (including rent and interest) received 
by persons a rise of 60 per cent to 65 per cent over 1938. 
The results, in fact, are independent of the precise statistical 
procedure ; however the changes are rung, the fact remains 
that the “ national equity ” will be worth considerably more 
after than before the war. 


* 


Investors in ordinary shares, so far, have been ready to 
acknowledge the relevance of each of the three main factors 
in the post-war prospect for ordinary shares, but have 
hesitated to accept what they add up to, doubtless because 
of the extreme difficulty of putting a precise value on any 
one of them. Of the three, the concept of increasing pro- 
ductivity is least familiar, explicity, to investors as a body, 
though implicitly they have acknowledged its existence and 
persistence in the most appropriate of all possible ways ; 
representative ordinary share values rose 2} times in a couple 
of generations before this war. Recognition of the validity 
of the assumption of reduced unemployment after the war 
is implicit in the general admission that to allow the army 
of unemployed workers to reach the dimensions of the 
1930’s will be fatal to any Government after this war. 
Finally, the prospect of some further price “inflation ” has 
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been a topic of market discussion for months past. But for 
such inflation, properly so-called, the national income esti- 
mates quoted above 
price increase they assume reflects merely the completion 
of the process of adjustment to prevailing price, wages and 
cost of living levels after the post-war removal of existing 
factors which have “enshrouded” them. Fresh “ inflation,” 
of the type the market has been freely discussing, would 
involve a scaling up, pro tanto, of the national income 
estimates previously suggested. 

In 1938, about a quarter of the total profits of 2,389 
companies, whose figures were examined by The Economist, 
was absorbed by debenture and preference service. This 
“ gearing ” of company capitalisation would, of course, tend 
to increase the ordinary shareholder’s equity more than in 
proportion to the suggested rise in total income after profits, 
after the war. All in all, it would seem that the markets, 
by over-concentration on the immediate difficulties and un- 
certainties of the post-war transitional period in Great 
Britain, may be in danger of overlooking the essential fact 
that total profits available for ordinary shareholders after 
the war may render comparisons of share prices with those 
of 1938 beside the point. It may be that after the war the 
ordinary share market, as a whole, will continue to have the 
broad rhythm, up and down, which it has always had, 
though its fluctuations may be confined within narrower 
compass if endeavours to smooth out the. industrial trade 
cycle are even partially successful. But if the bases of the 
views expressed in the present article are sound, then the 
mean level around which post-war share prices fluctuate 
should be appreciably, and perhaps quite considerably, 
higher than in pre-war days. 

It is certainly not beyond the bounds of possibility that the 
trend of existing share prices may turn downward in the 
near future. But sooner or later, adjustment to a changed 
national income will have to be made. Its incidence will 
vary, industry by industry and even share by share. But it 
would need the decisive intervention of some deus ex 
machina—by way, for example, of confiscatory Government 
policy on a scale which present omens do not justify—to 
vitiate the conclusion that ordinary shares as a whole, at 
anything like pre-war prices, may appear greatly undervalued 
in two or three years’ time. 


Intra-European Payments 


(By a Correspondent) 


Tt clearing arrangements between the enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries on the Continent have now 
been in operation from four to ten years. With the progress 
of the liberation of Europe the question arises whether 
parts of the existing machinery could with advantage be 
maintained and carried into the post-war system of intra- 
European payments. 

In essence, the Continental clearings represent an attempt 
to transfer to thz field of international payments the prin- 
ciples and practices of the clearing-houses for cheques. A 
comparison with one of these institutions, the London 
Clearing House, will bring out the accomplishments and 
shortcomings of the Continental clearings in their present 
form. 

The functions of the -London Clearing House can be 
divided into three stages. First, 11 member banks, holding 
altogether about one million cheques (approximate daily 
average) meet and exchange their cheques, one bank with 
another on a bilateral basis, leaving each member with 10 


balances, some credit and some debit. Secondly, IIo . 


balances (55 credit and 55 debit) are reported to the 
Clearing House and summed up for each member. This is 
a multilateral operation and leaves each member with only 
one final surplus or deficit in relation to the Clearing. 
Thirdly, 11 final balances are ultimately settled by transfers 
to and from the accounts of the members with the Bank 
of England. The whole process is one of reducing the 
number of outstanding claims from about one million to 
55, II and o respectively, and the result of the day’s 
transactions is that the deposit of each member bank 
with the Bank of England rises or falls according to its 
final balance at the Clearing. 

The same three stages and principles can be discerned in 
a system of free international payments, even if they are not 


so distinctly separated. The innumerable transfers by indi- 
vidual customers through their banks correspond roughly 
to the first; the banks’ covering of their positions in the 
open market to the second; and the transfer of funds 
between central banks or exchange equalisation accounts 
to the third stage. 

Under the bilateral clearing system on the Continent all 
payments between the clearing partners are concentrated in 
the Clearing Office of each country. The outstanding 
characteristics of the further procedure are that the transfer 
forms are exchanged between the clearing partners on a 
bilateral basis and the resulting balances left unsettled 
inside the clearing machinery. Under this system only the 
first principle of cheque clearing is applied. It is the absence 
of any further machinery for the adjustment of balances on 
a multilateral basis, and for the ultimate payment of each 
country’s final balance, which constitutes the main weak- 
ness of the bilateral system. 

Although not necessarily an advantage to the member 
countries, the introduction of the Berlin Central Clearing 
was in one respect a technical improvement on this state 
of affairs. Countries participating in this arrangement have 
discontinued their direct clearing connections, each country 
sending instead all its payments to the other members 
through its clearing with Germany to the Deutsche Ver- 
rechnungskasse in Berlin. Here the transfer forms are sorted 
according to the several countries of destination and 
forwarded to these countries through their respective clear- 
ings with Germany. The result of this procedure is that 
the balances owing by and to each country are adjusted, 
leaving only one final balance with the Berlin Central Clear- 
ing. This corresponds to the result arrived at in the second 
stage of cheque clearing. The Berlin Central Clearing goes 
no further, the final balances of member countries being 
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left unsettled inside the clearing machinery at this stage. 

At first glance it may seem a rather cumbersome method 
to send all the individual payments through the Berlin 
Central Clearing, instead of letting member countries ex- 
change their payments direct, and merely report the totals 
or balances to Berlin for entry in the books. However, 
taking into account Berlin’s central position among the 
countries concerned, and considering the necessity for 
Germany to censor the payments, it is quite possible that 
the procedure adopted is as simple as any other. (The 
Berlin Central Clearing system is, of course, only being 
judged on its merits as a means of regulating payments. 
Like other technical devices, it can be utilised for good 
or ill; but this is another matter.) 

The chief deficiency, technically, is the lack of appro- 
priate means for settling final balances in the third stage 
of payments. According to the Joint Statement on the 
Establishment of an International Monetary Fund, it is 
contemplated that this function will be performed in future 


by the transfer of gold or foreign exchange reserves in the _ 


same way as under the old system of free payments, with 
the additional assistance only of the facilities to be offered 
by the proposed International Monetary Fund. 

Next in importance comes the need to substitute some 
other machinery of the multilateral adjustment of balances 
(on clearing or other kinds of accounts) for replacing the 
Berlin Central Clearing in the second stage. This institution 
would presumably at an early date be split up into the 
separate bilateral clearings of which it is composed. Accord- 
ing to the Joint Statement the adjustment of balances should 
in future be carried out in the foreign exchange market, 
again in precisely the same manner as under the old system 
of free payments, but without any assistance from the 
Monetary Fund. In the original White Plan the Stabilisa- 
tion Fund was granted a somewhat wider scope, as it was 
expressly allowed to act also as an international clearing- 
house for balances of this kind. Whatever the final decision 
on this point may be, there will hardly be any difficulty 
in finding after the war one or more suitable institutions— 
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whether new or old and whether operating inside or out- 
side the market—to exercise this function. 

Last in order of urgency comes the need for finding 
other forms of transmitting individual payments in the first 
stage, to replace the present clearing accounts. There are 
plenty of alternatives: registered accounts, special accounts, 
area accounts, free accounts, and so on. The Joint Statement 
does not declare itself in favour of any particular alterna- 
tive, nor, indeed, does it demand any change at all in this 
respect, if only the balances on clearing accounts can be 
disposed of in some way or other. 

On the Continent clearing accounts and exchange control 
are closely linked together, so much so that to many people 
the two terms have acquired a nearly identical meaning. 
But even if it is appreciated that it is perfectly possible to 
separate the two, it does not follow that it is wise to do 
so. There may be a good case for maintaining in the first 
stage of payments the now existing intra-European clearing 
accounts, firmly established and smoothly running as they 
are, until such time as exchange control can gradually be 
relaxed. 

In sum, it may be said that it is not only desirable, 
but necessary, to introduce new forms of adjusting bilateral 
balances (on clearing or other kinds of accounts) and ot 
settling the final balances owing by or to each liberated 
country. On the other hand, it is not necessary, and in the 
first transitional period probably not even desirable, to make 
radical changes in the operation of the bilateral clearing 
accounts themselves. Each country can safely be left to 
choose for itself the kind of accounts best suited to conduct 
its foreign payments. It may well be that a country with 
a backward banking organisation would feel obliged to 
uphold complete concentration and rigid supervision of 
payments in one clearing office, while a country with an 
advanced banking organisation and highly trained bank 
staffs may choose to share the responsibility of exercising 
control with certain specially authorised banks. An entirely . 
free system of payments cannot be contemplated so long as 
the necessity for exchange control exists. 


Business Notes 


Currency in Liberated France 


The agreement signed between the United States and 
British Governments, on the one hand, and the French 
Provisional Government on the other, grants the latter 
complete authority for the issue of currency in liberated 
France. The agreement is made retrospective to D-day, 
and, therefore, the Provisional Government has taken over 
responsibility for the “tricolour” military notes issued in 
France by the American and British military authorities. 
It is probable that these notes will as soon as possible be 
exchanged for other currency printed in the United States 
some time ago for the Algiers Committee. As yet the Pro- 
visional Government has rot put its monetary policy for 
liberated France into operation. There has been no wholesale 
attempt to call in the present circulation of Bank of France 
notes, and to exchange it for other currency, or to block 
bank accounts and other assets, or to put into effect the 
other items of fiscal policy, the details of which had been 
worked out and settled before the liberation of France 
began. What has been done on the initiative of M. Coulet 
has been to block two categories of bank accounts in 
liberated territory. The first of these are the accounts of 
persons temporarily residing in German occupied terri- 
tory. Their accounts cannot be freely operated, not because 
there is any ultimate intention of sequestration or other 
penalising measures, but as an obvious security measure 
designed in the main for the benefit of the French holder of 
the account in question. The second category of blocked 
accounts are those of active collaborators and other suspect 
‘persons whose assets have been immobilised pending fuller 
judicial inquiry into the activities of the owner. In such 
cases the blocking has been tempered by special conces- 
sions allowing funds to be withdrawn up to specified modest 
maxima to provide for the maintenance of the owner’s 
dependants. The basis of any satisfactory settlement of the 
currency problem in France must be an effective control of 
Prices and wages in the liberated territories, and after an 
excusable interregnum during which developments in this 
respect were unsatisfactory the position is now rapidly 


improving. A good deal of evidence is accumulating that a 
serious compression of fixed prices will have to take place 
if the rate of exchange of 200 franc to the £ is to be made 
permanent. The immediate intention in fixing that rate, 
namely, the limitation of the purchasing power in the 
hands of Allied soldiers in France, has been wholly realised. 
It has more recently been reinforced by the tightening up 
of the system of food rationing in the liberated territories, 
and by restricting the serving of meals in ‘restaurants to 
those able to produce food cards. In this way a good deal 


_of military competition for the available supplies of food- 


stuffs has been satisfactorily excluded. 


* * 


Bombay Silver Deadlock 


The situation on the Bombay silver market has been 
abnormal since July 27th, when normal silver trading was 
suspended. The cause of the deadlock was a serious “ bear 
squeeze.” Normally this would have been solved by the 
natural device of declaring the bear speculators defaulters, 
but it has caused a complete deadlock owing to Court in- 
junctions restraining the Bombay Bullion Exchange from 
enforcing its sanctions against defaulting speculators. Bear 
speculation in silver began to develop in Bombay when 
news broke of the large silver purchases made by the Indian 
Government first from Persia, then from the United States. 
The operators assumed that these purchases were a prelude 
to Official sales of silver, and that these sales would have a 
depressing effect on its rupee price. By June 2oth the spot 
price of silver (per too fine tolas) had fallen to 
Rs.127/8, against a high record of Rs.143 reached on 
April 24th; the forward delivery price had slumped to 
Rs.121/8, the discount on forward being such as to indicate 
a dangerously strained position. The hopes on which the 
bear sales had been made were not realised as rapidly as 
the speculators had expected; no official sales of silver 
were made. By June 2oth the bears were being squeezed. 
There was said to be a short position of about 6,000 bars, 
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or rather more than 6,000,000 ounces. The bears were unable 

to deliver the silver they had sold, and their attempts to 

cover themselves in the market led to a steady bidding up 

of the spot price which had risen to Rs.135 on July 27th. 
° «x 


Meanwhile the Bombay Bullion Exchange Board had 
applied a penalty of Rs.1 per 100 tolas for the extension 
of contracts due to the non-delivery of silver by the bear 
speculators. This is a penal rate, though it should be noted 
that these arrangements for carrying over contracts hardly 
comply with the Defence of India rule prohibiting specula- 
tion in silver. These arrangements did not satisfy the bulls, 
who began asking for their pound of flesh, that is, for actual 
delivery of the silver they had bought, and not for penalties, 
however severe they might appear when expressed in terms 
of an annual percentage figure. As the market was short of 
silver, this demand for actual delivery would have 
sent the price of the metal rocketing, and would probably 
have involved the failure of some important firms in 


Bombay. The “ bulls ” were in an exceptionally strong posi- . 


tion, and a leading operator suggested a rate of Rs. 139 at 
which the open accounts might be squared. One firm was 
actually declared a defaulter by the Bullion Exchange, but 
then obtained an injunction from the courts restraining the 
Exchange from enforcing this resolution. At this point, on 
July 27th, the Exchange Board suspended silver trading 
until further notice. The Reserve Bank then came to the 
belated rescue of the bears, but did so in rather hesitant 
manner. It began making silver available to the market in 
daily quotas of 200 bars, which were first offered at Rs. 131, 
the price gradually rising to Rs. 131/12. The position is 
gradually being eased by these official sales; meanwhile 
there are improving prospects of agreement between 
the various parties concerned on the figure at which the 
remaining open contracts should be settled. By Thursday 
of this week the position had become sufficiently normal 
to allow a resumption of official dealings in silver. Spot 
was quoted at Rs. 131 and forward at Rs. 130. 


« x x 


US Coal Mission 


A commission of American technicians and economists 
has recently examined production and distribution methods 
in the British coal industry. Its report to the Coal Committee 
of the Combined Production and Resources Board has not 
been published. This is a pity, for the detailed views of 
American technicians on British methods would have been of 
special interest because of the much higher productivity of 
the industry in the United States. The summary of the 
report issued on Tuesday is colourless, inevitably perhaps. 
It records that the machinery supplied by the United States 
has been put, to good use. With the aid of American 
machinery it should be possible to raise the output of open- 
cast coal from the current rate of 10 million tons to 8-20 
million tons a year and deep mine production by about 
12 million tons a year. The report emphasises the scope for 
the adoption of new methods of exploitation. In its view, 
40 million tons of the current rate of deep mine production 
of 190 million tons could be mechanised immediately, with a 
resultant gain in efficiency and economy of manpower that 
“can be a major contribution to the war effort.” Moreover, 
a large part of the remaining 150 million tons could be 
mechanised gradually, 


after major changes have been made in transportation pre- 
paration and methods of dealing with difficulties of con- 


verting from complete longwall operations to complete room 
and pillar systems of mining. 


Obviously, as the Mission points out, American equipment 
does not work as well in British as in American mines 
because of different geological conditions. The report, even 


in its summary form, once more underlines the need for 
speedy technical reorganisation. 
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A United Effort 


In his statement to the shareholders of Amalgamated 
Anthracite Collieries, the chairman, Mr F. A. Szarvasy, 
emphasised the need for the introduction of modern 
mechanised technique in coal mining. He recorded two 
difficulties. First, the greatest difficulty which his company 
has experienced in introducing new methods has been in 
finding adequate labour to prepare the pits for the installa- 
tion gf modern plant. Secondly, while the leaders of the 
miners realise that technical reorganisation is essential to 
the progress of the industry and the well-being of its 
workers, 


there is a reluctance on the part of the workmen themselves 
to change from the older methods and they have not a clear 
perception that the new methods, although they may mean 
revolutionary changes, are really for their benefit and in 
fact the only security for the continuation of high wages 
under good conditions for labour. 


One of the obstacles in the way of reorganisation in the 
past has been resistance to change, not merely by coal- 


. owners but also by workers. However, Mr Szarvasy’s stric- 


tures apply with no less force to the owners. Of course, there 
have been exceptions on both sides. A united effort will be 
required if the coal-mining industry is to be brought into 
line with modern technique as speedily as this is necessary. 


*x * * 


An Institute for Distribution 


A conference presided over by Dr. Leslie Burgin was 
held last week, and attended by a number of Members of 
Parliament, scientists, economists, business men, and repre- 
sentatives of trade associations, who agreed that an institute 
whose main object would be the scientific study of dis- 
tribution was needed. Constitutional and organisational 
plans will be considered at a further meeting in September. 
It is proposed that the Institute’s principal objects should 
be to obtain a census of distribution and the setting up of 
educational courses, scholarships and chairs of distribution at 
universities. It would also follow and advise on legislation, 
collect information and statistics, publish pamphlets and 
periodicals and co-operate with other bodies. Membership 
would be open to companies, trade associations and indi- 
viduals on a wide basis, and the Institute would have 
scientists and economists on its permanent staff. It is hoped 
that since the Institute would be scientific in character it 
would qualify for a Government grant towards its research. 
It would, in addition, be financed by the subscriptions of 
members. The meeting felt, quite rightly, that the Institute 
should be independent of party politics and control by 
vested interests. 


* * x 


Research in Distribution 


There is no doubt that the complexity and cost of 
distribution have grown. There is in existence no single 
organisation which concerns itself with the problem of the 
industry as a whole, although there are a number of 
specialised associations, whose interests are confined to those 
of their members. It is unfortunate that, whereas there have 
been a fair number (although too few, as has been recog- 
nised) of research bodies serving manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists, no such body has yet been formed to assist 
distribution, either wholesale or retail. In this respect, this 
country is far behind America. Research in distribution 
is no less needed than research in production. New 
methods might be found to simplify distribution so that 
costs can be reduced, while at the same time the functions 
performed by the various distributors who provide the 
links between producers and consumers can be retained and 
possibly extended. An institute dealing with the problems 
of distribution can be of immense value in dissecting prob- 
lems and suggesting improvements on scientific lines. This 
would be of benefit, not only to commercial practice, but 
also to distribution in its wider aspect. In all the Institute’s 
work, one thing is essential above all others: it must be 
unbiased. Its approach must be completely uncoloured by 
any preconceived notions on the merits of any particular 
type or process of distribution. No vested interest or retail 
cartel must be allowed to influence the conclusions drawn 
as a result of any piece of research. The Institute should 
represent every aspect of distribution, and concern itself 
with every type of business in the trade, whether it be 
department store, chain store, co-operative society, mail 
order business, independent trader, market stall or talley- 
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man. The interest of the consumer should be clearly appre- 
ciated in all the Institute’s work, since in the last analysis 
all distribution exists to serve the ultimate consumer. If 
the Institute is prepared to work on these lines, it will 
receive support from disinterested observers, and the 
Government should be generous in recognising its claims 
on the Treasury. 


x * 


Bulk Purchases 


The method of purchasing in bulk, and for a period 
ahead, raw materials and foodstuffs in war has obvious 
advantages. It is designed to ensure supplies by providing a 
guaranteed market to producers ; it prevents an undue rise 
of prices in a period of scarcity; and it has certain ad- 
ministrative advantages at a time when supplies of raw 
materials and foods have to be rationed to manufacturers and 
consumers, But the fact that the method of bulk purchase 
is advantageous in war does not mean that it will be equally 
beneficial in peace. During a period of plenty, when there 
is no need for rationing, there is no need to ensure supplies 
by bulk purchases, and the use of the system has less 
administrative advantages. Nor will they necessarily ensure 
lower prices than a free market. During a recent address 
to the British Federation of Commodity and Allied Trade 
Associations, Mr Harold Johnstone, Secretary of the De- 


‘partment of Overseas Trade, expressed the hope that 


Government bulk purchases would end as soon as adequate 
supplies of commodities are available, on the ground that 
the operations of the commodity markets can ensure foreign 
produce in better quality, in greater variety, and more 
cheaply than any bulk contracts. This does not mean that the 
system of bulk purchases should be discarded completely. 
Exceptionally, they might be used to provide a guaranteed 
market for producers ; they might also be used as a means of 
price control in conditions of monopoly. But there seems 
to be no case for their general substitution for free markets 
in primary products. 


* 


Journalist Brokers 


The -question of the relationship between Stock 
Exchange personnel and the press has long been closely 
exercising the Stock Exchange authorities. The crux of 
the matter lies in the fact that at certain (and fairly limited) 
phases of market activity, the press is a potent factor in 
influencing prices by its comment and recommendations. 
Insofar as these comments and recommendations are the 
responsibility of journalists unconnected with the Stock 
Exchange, the authorities have little power to check the 
occasional abuse of a privileged position which may occur ; 
the public’s safeguard must rest in the moral integrity of 
financial journalists, and on the vigilance of their em- 
ployers. When, however, members and others directly con- 
nected with the Stock Exchange, and under the jurisdiction 
of its Committee, add journalism to their professional activi- 
ties, the Committee is clearly within its rights in taking 
cognisance of their journalistic activities. Just how far 
control and surveillance should go is a very moot and very 
difficult point. The Stock Exchange and the financial press 
are mutually dependent on each other. To suggest, as has 
been done, that the only effective course is to impose a 
complete embargo on the journalistic activities of House 
personnel would not only be a serious interference with 
the liberty of members ; it would impair the efficiency—and 
the freedom—of the financial press. Nor could the embargo 
be in fact effective. Having doubtless considered all these 
points, the Committee has contented iteslf by stipulating 
that when a member, or a clerk, writes regularly or per- 
forms other services for the press on a professional basis, 
he must first obtain cfficial consent in writing, such consent 
to be subject to annual renewal and terminable at any time. 
The Committee, in fine, wishes to “ keep tabs ” on journalist- 
members. That is reasonable enough. Yet there may be a 
sting in the apparently innocuous ruling. Provided that the 
Committee knows which of the members is also acting as a 
journalist, it can already use sanctions against misconduct 
first by means of a warning, and if that fails to have effect, 
by expulsion from the House. Yet under Rule 93A, it 
would be possible for some future Committee, less sym- 
pathetic towards the press than the present body, to with- 
draw “permission to write” from a member whose only 
Offence was perhaps to write unkind words about the Com- 
mittee. The new rule is typical of the loosely-knit regula- 
tions by which the Stock Exchange is governed. However 
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suitable such widely drawn regulations may be in other 
directions, it would seem that in this matter compulsory 
disclosure of duality of interest, coupled with the existing 
very effective sanctions against unprofessional conduct, 
would have been sufficient safeguard. 


*« * 


The Tinplate Industry 


Richard Thomas and Company continue to ride a 
favourable tide, and the fuli accounts for the year ending 
April 1, 1944, show the gross profits of the group higher 
by nearly £300,000, and past the £4,000,000 mark, while 
the net profits of the parent company are over £100,000 
up at £740,000. The ordinary dividend, as already an- 
nounced, is raised from Io to 124 per cent, and it is stated, 
in what could be taken as an optimistic aside, that this step 
is not inconsistent with the policy of maintaining a rela- 
tively stable dividend. Figures for the last three years are 
given-on page 297. Taxation adjustments, due largely to the 
granting of wear and tear allowances in respect of furnaces 
—a factor which will continue to better the company’s taxa- 
tion position—make available this year an extra £325,200, 
which is used to write down the book value of subsidiaries. 
It is pointed out that much of their plant is becoming obso- 
lete. This is in line with the company’s aim of further 
modernisation of the tinplate industry which, it is pointed 
out, will involve heavy capital expenditure, for which pur- 
pose strong liquid resources have been conserved. Insofar 
as this outlay is to be directed to technological improve- 
ments, it is very much to the good. The company’s strip 
mill at Ebbw Vale is already an example of efficient mass- 
production in an area affected by industrial decay, and during 
the war this plant has handled a rapidly increasing share 
of the country’s total output of tinplate. It is well known 
that the industry is faced with considerable redundancy. 
Last November a scheme was submitted to the Board 
of Trade, and subsequently three-quarters of the interests 
concerned set up a company, “ Tinplate Processes, Limited,” 
to sqlve the problem on a co-operative basis. Although 
final agreement within the industry has still to be reached, 
Mr Lever, the chairman of Richard Thomas, in his annual 
statement, restates his belief. in a co-operative solution. 
Everything hinges on what form this is to take. The pay- 
ment of heavy compensation in respect of redundant plant 
would not only, by diverting liquid resources, slow up the 
process of modernisation. It would prevent consumers 
getting the benefit of the cheap and efficient plant now in 
existence. It would handicap exports—although here the 
position is in any case complicated by the question of a 
return to international control. Finally, shareholders of 
Richard Thomas may wonder whether any scheme of com- 
pensation can benefit them, since they own such good plant 
as the industry possesses, as well as the liquid resources to 


improve it further. 
* + * 


The Hill Empire 


The death of Mr Philip Hill at the age of 72 not only 
closed one of the most remarkable careers the City has 
seen (not until he was over 50 did he come into real pro- 
minence with the Beecham’s Pill-Covent Garden deal) ; it 
has caused considerable conjecture about the future of the 
many companies with which he was connected. This con- 
jecture is understandable when the catholicism of Mr Hill’s 
interests is recalled. In addition to Beecham’s Pills and 
Covent Garden Properties, he was connected during the 
last twenty years with the financing of, or transactions 
affecting, Woolworths, Hawker-Siddeley Aircraft, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, Ranks, Scribbans, Olympia and Odeon 
Theatres, to mention only the more important. The very 
breadth of his interests, however, emphasises that it was 


mainly as a provider of capital for industry that he func- 
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tioned ; remarkable man though he was, he could hardly 
have been a technical expert on such varied matters as 
cakes and Hurricanes, films and laxatives.- His death is 
likely to have little, if any, effect on the many companies 
with which he was associated. The gap it leaves in the 
machinery for financing industry may possibly be filled 
east rather than west of Temple Bar. His issuing house 
business was conducted through Philip Hill Investment 
Trust and its subsidiary, Philip Hill and Partners; and 
this week it has been announced that Sir Edward Mountain, 
Bart., becomes chairman, and Mr Hubert A. Meredith 
managing director, of these companies. 


x * * 


Price Control in Cotton 


The movement in favour of price control in the cotton 
industry after the war—this was advocated by the Cotton 
Board Committee’s report on the industry’s post-war 
problems—not unexpectedly, is gaining strong support within 
the industry. Last week a meeting of spinners of Egyptian- 
type cotton—this section comprises more than a third of the 
spinning section of the industry, with some 15 million spin- 
dles—came out in favour of ‘the establishment of price con- 
trol after the war. 'The view is expressed that price control is 
a necessary preliminary to reorganisation. It is certain that 
price control will fail without reorganisation and the adop- 
tion of the most productive methods in manufacture. and 
marketing. It will fail because overseas consumers will only 
buy British cotton goods in large volume if they like the 
goods and if they are offered at competitive prices. The 
Government cannot provide the industry with a large and 
guaranteed overseas market ; it can only press for a system of 
world trade that gives the industry access to overseas 
markets on equal terms with other exporting countries. 


* * * 


United Molasses 


The delayed accounts of United Molasses-for the year 
to December 31, 1943, show little change in the profits of 
the group, which amount to £834,781 gross and £344,952 
net. The same appropriations are made as last year—an 
ordinary dividend of 20 per cent, plus a cash bonus of 2} 
per cent, tax free, paid out of capital reserve, and the transfer 
of £100,000 to general reserve. It is stated by the chairman, 
Mr Kielberg, that income from molasses, over which the 
company continues to act as sole agents for the Ministry 
of Supply, continued to decline, so that it represents less 
than Io per cent of the year’s consolidated earnings. On 
the other hand, if the increased prosperity of Tankers (in 
which the group have a majority holding) is a reliable 
guide, the group’s shipping business has not done badly. 
The most interesting feature disclosed by the accounts is the 
increase in net liquid assets, which for the group as a 
whole amount to £5,766,264, against £5,045,323. They are, 
in addition, more liquid with a big increase in Government 
securities and a fall in debtors. Capital reserves of the group 
are up by over £550,000 to £2,465,000 odd. Of this in- 
crease, £112,917 represents the profit on investments realised 
during the year, which is credited direct to capital reserve, 
and does not appear in the profit and loss account ; by con- 
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trast, the payment of the 2} per cent bonus required £48,863 
from capital reserve. Mr Kielberg points out that the re- 
employment in the company’s trade of the large liquid 
assets now accumulated will be a major responsibility in the 
years to come, and that this is the motive behind the recent 
directorial appointments. In view of this statement, and 
the company’s strong position, 2 new move to extend its 
interests, along the lines indicated by its unsuccessful bid for 
Lamport and Holt, would not come altogether as a surprise. 


x * *« 
Boom in Beer 


The full accounts for Watney Combe Reid for the year 
ending June 30, 1944, show that the increase in the deferred 
ordinary dividend from 18 to 20 per cent is well covered 
by over £250,000 rise in gross earnings from £1,720,000 to 
over £1,990,000, and by a rise in earned for ordinary capital 
from 21.3 to 29.3 per cent. Full figures for the last three 
years are given on page 299. In each of the last three 
years a total of £450,000 has been allocated between the 
reserve for deferred repairs and the reserve for property 
improvement and contingencies, but considerable variations 
in the respective appropriations indicate the optional nature 
of a particular year’s distribution. This fact tends to distort 


_ the figures for earned for ordinary, which are struck after 


deferred repairs. These allocations represent a considerable 
strengthening of the company’s reserves, which are further 
augmented this year by a provision of £53,765 against future 
taxation. From the accounting viewpoint, this year’s best 
feature is the emergence of a consolidated balance-sheet, 
which does not, however, include comparable figures for 
1942-43. The explanation of the rising profits can presum- 
ably be only the still rising thirst of the public, under 
pressure of another year’s war strain and the further 
dwindling of competing attractions. Beer, like films, has 
enjoyed an expanding war-time market. Doubts are being 
expressed, however, about the industry’s post-war prospects, 
when there will be a widening field of alternative enjoy- 
ments. It is possible that there is a sufficiently solid core of 
demand for beer to guarantee to the industry a reasonable 
prosperity over the next decade; and, who knows, there 
may even be a reduction in the beer duty. , 


* x x 


Seaweed in Scotland 


Seaweed is a source of supply for chemicals used in 
the making of textiles, transparent paper, plastics, food- 
stuffs, sizing materials and medical materials. The Ministry 
of Supply, the Scottish Council on Industry and _ the 
Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society have realised 
that the collection of seaweed might well be developed to 
provide a profitable part-time occupation for crofters. To 
discover the potentialities of this new industry, the Scottish 
Seaweed Research Association has been established. It 
will have three divisions. The survey and littoral division 
will make surveys which will indicate where and when 
seaweed should be collected. The engineering division will 


* maintain the Prospecto, a ship specially equipped for the 


survey and collection of deep-sea weeds. In addition, this 
division will develop equipment for collecting seaweed, and 
investigate the possibilities of pressing, drying and milling 
equipment. The chemistry division will study seasonal 
variations in the constituents of the various Scottish sea- 
weeds, and provide information to those engaged in the 
extraction of chemicals and to those who use it for animal 
feeding stuffs and for fertilisers. As a fertiliser seaweed has 
been used extensively in some parts of the British Isles for 
centuries. The Association will work on these lines for two 
years, and has up to £50,000—derived from private and 
public funds—at its disposal. Whether a flourishing in- 
dustry can be established will depend largely on the results 
of the Association’s research. If large quantities of seaweed 
can be assured regularly and obtained at economic prices, 


_ then chemical industries will be developed near the place 


of collection to eliminate the heavy transport costs which 
would otherwise be involved. Scotland’s established_ rivals 
in the industry are mainly in the Pacific, where extensive 
and easily harvested weeds are found. 


* * * 
Potatoes 


The potato is the only food in which this country is 
completely self-supporting, and the acreage grown has been 
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nearly doubled during the war. Acreages under potatoes in 
England and Wales have been as follows :— 


1939 454,327 acres 1942 898,385 acres 
1940 537,186, 1943... ——- 9573043 » 
1941 777:3°7 5 1944 (approx.) 950,000, 


Potatoes are now grown on 233,000 farms in Great Britain, 
and 60,000 in Northern Ireland. The increase has been 
achieved partly by compulsion but mainly as a result of 
fixed growers’ prices, the guaranteed market, and the £10 
per acre payment which has been made since 1942. The 
general principics of the scheme have been followed since 


February, 1940, although adjustments have been made from . 


time to time. Potatoes are sold through normal trade chan- 
nels, limited only by price, grade, transport (there is a 
zoning scheme) and other regulations. The Ministry of 
Food buys potatoes from growers and holds stocks for 
end of season distribution and to cover temporary shortages. 
When surpluses arise, they are dried or sold to stock- 
feeders. The Ministry is responsible for supplying the 
Forces overseas and for exporting seed potatoes—last 
season, 90,000 tons were sent to the Dominions and to 
the Mediterranean. Every effort is made to increase potato 
yields. These vary from the ro tons per acre achieved by 
good growers, down to only 3 tons per acre. The aim is to 
make the average of 7 tons the minimum yield per acre. 
The Ministry of Agriculture advises growers on how to 
raise their yields. One way is to use good seed, and Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland and Wales have expanded their 
acreages of certified seed. So far as the consumer. is con- 
cerned potatoes have been available in sufficient quantities 
with scarcely a gap, and in the face of shortages of other 
foods, consumption has.risen steadily. Prices have been 
kept at a pre-war level by means of subsidies, the cost of 
which has been as follows:—1940-41, £200,000; 1941-42, 


£14,400,000; 1942-43,  £23,000,000; * and 1943-44, 
£28,000,000. 

x * * 
Potash 


Developments in fertiliser production during the last 
war radically changed the international supply position of 
the two main groups of fertilisers. Germany, isolated from 
Chilean nitrate supplies, began to produce synthetic nitro- 
gen, while the United States, cut off from German potash 
supplies, developed domestic resources. A Note in The 
Economist of July 29th last (page 162) indicated that the 
international nitrogen industry has undergone further 
changes in this war. The wartime expansion in potash 
production has been as important as that of nitrogen. 
Although United States production rose from 4,374 short 
tons of low-grade potash salts in 1915 to 546,757 tons of 
high-grade salts (containing 312,201 tons of K.O) in 1939, it 
was still one of the best customers of the European sup- 
pliers. Since the war, the United States has become an 
exporter. Details released by the US Bureau of Mines 
show that output has expanded year by year since 1939. 
In 1943 production totalled 1,428,480 short tons of potas- 
sium salts with a K.O content of 739,141 tons. A further 


increase is expected this year. The Bureau of Mines points . 


out that “present producing capacity is more than enough 
to care for normal domestic requirements under postwar 
conditions.” In addition, other countries have expanded 
their production. The expansion has been on a large scale 
in Russia, where, it is believed, the world’s largest un- 
developed potash resources are to be found. Palestine has 
extended production from Dead Sea brines. Spain has 
reorganised its own young industry which was hit by the 
Civil War. New minor sources have been worked in Chile, 
Australia and India. Although the potash industry will 
end the war with a larger productive capacity than ever 
before, large quantities will be needed by many countries 
to replenish potash reserves in the soil. The weakened posi- 
ton of the former German-controlled cartel will be an 
advantage in achieving this object. 


Shorter Note 


The consolidated statement of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada and subsidiaries for the first six months 
of 1944 shows that the reduction of profits, already revealed, 
for the first quarter of this year has been repeated in the 
Second quarter. Altogether, the company’s net profits for 
the half-year to June 30th amounted to $13,686,390, repre- 
senting, after paying the preferred dividend, 87 cents a 
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share on the common stock, which compares with earnings 
of $1.04 for the first half of 1943 and $2.00 for the whole of 
1943—exactly sufficient to maintain the usual quarterly 
dividends of 50 cents throughout 1943. The quarterly divi- 
dends in 1944 have, however, fallen to 40 cents, and it was 
announced on August 8th that the third quarter’s dividend 
would be at the same rate. 


Company Results 


Richard Thomas. 


Mar. 28, ° April 3, April 1, 
1942 








~ 1943; 1944 
Consolidated Figures ;— £ £ 
EWING So. 6550.05 Soisin dees eeseees 3,542,159 3,720,980 4,002,006 
IIE Oieiecics sais wieevoncnees 836,531 917,749 937,778 
PN eo ore 6 cc oiociecd wrcey. ce oetieew sceceres 1,425,000 1,527,526 1,730,153 
Debenture interest and redemption....... 519,552 485,758 450,383 
age aes Li a sor ascck endo one ata 3 Wisi aes 10,400 11,410 10,730 
SE er err 48,141 78,827 79,864 
NUM civic tcc ccesesccnecsnaewuse 95,000 44,013 30,000 
Outside shareholders. ...........02200005 22,113 21,816 21,930 
Special charges§ .........0csccccccccces 100,000 100,000 87,210 
Preference dividends...............+0065 156,017 156,017 156,017 
Earned on Ordinary............000ee00s 329,405 377,864 497,941 
PMN OR OPUIRAEG ow 50 ccc cicccccsscceese 121,875* 243,750 304,688 
MI ele o st foe cles vc re niusicmancnness-< 13-5 15°5 20-4 
CH ole: ile eces ool eiecer tip ele i craig earciecn ae 5 10 12 
General reserve .........ccccccccccccoce 100,000 113,522 100,000 
CONN ON. 6 5icinc cv cwccweweceincwnies 633,751* 654,343 747,596 
Consolidated Balance Sheet :— 
Net fixed assets... oc ccccccccceseosces -15,174,856 14,230,275 13,459,661 
Trade investments .............-2e-200- 200,962 181,759 190,609 
INGE GTN GEGOEE 555 os sieceiccieciens ce neces 4,804,711 5,300,408 6,470,068 
Gross liquid assets.............0022eeeee 10,441,063 10,340,741 12,095,580 
* Tax reserve certificates...............005 500,000 902,475 1,550,000 


t 53 weeks. : 
ft Includes amounts written off—£15,031 in 1942, £18,249 in 1943, and £11,278 


in 1944. 

§ In 1942, £100,000 to writing down Redbourn Coke Ovens; in 1943, £100,000 
to depreciation reserve of controlled company; in 1944, £386,521 to writing 
down book value of parents’ investments in subsidiaries and £59,481 to writing 
off goodwill of parent company; but this sum met, except for the £87,210 
stated, out of retrospective taxation recovery of £325,200 and depreciation 
reserve, no longer required, against a subsidiaries’ investment of £33,592. 

* Includes £1,741 distributed on shares held outside the group. 


The 6s. 8d. ordinary shares, at 12s. 6d. ex dividend, yield | 
£6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


(Continued on page 299.) 


MONEY 7 
IN THE DARK 


You keep a lot of money in the 
stores at your works and nowhere else 
is money so easily lost. 


Everything in those stores has 
cost money—everything in those stores 
must be immediately available when it 
is wanted, that is to say your store- 
keeper must be able to find it—to see it. 


Properly planned lighting is the 
only way to be sure that everything can 
be found. Benjamin Lighting will light 
your stores to increase their efficiency 
and to look after the money you keep 
there. 





There are Benjamin Engineers 
stationed all over the country who will 


gladly supply details for 
i _—— your stores. 
BEN7AMIN 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, London, N.17 
Tottenham 5252 (5 line) —————————————— 
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OMPANY MEETINGS 
mal 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR W. G. VERDON SMITH’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
jmited, was held, on the 24th instant, at 
Bristol, Mr W. G. Verdon Smith, C.B.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. . 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report: After providing for depreciation 
and excess profits tax the amount available 
is £1,108,224. i 2 r 

During 1943 production was again main- 
tained at a high level. Bristol aircraft and 
Bristol engines have operated in every 
theatre of war with every Royal Air Force 
Command and with the Fleet Air Arm. In 
addition to continued deliveries of Beau- 
fighter aircraft and Hercules engines, newer 
types Of aircraft, engines and armament 
have begun to make their appearance. 
Beaufighters have now succeeded Beauforts 
in the production factories of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Progress has been made 
with the design and development of our 
large Type 167 Transport aircraft (some- 
times referred to as the Brabazon Type 1) 
and an increasing proportion of design 
effort is now being devoted to this project. 
Meanwhile Bristol Pegasus engines in the 
Empire flying boats have throughout the 
war been giving service which compares 
very favourably with the much publicised 
American claims for reliability and per- 
formance. 

POST-WAR AIMS 

The unmistakable signs of victory at last 
justify even those most closely concerned 
with the provision of essential. war equip- 
ment in devoting considerable thought to 
the post-war period. The -course of our 
technical progress is well defined. British 
design and construction can challenge the 
world and our company intends to be in 
the forefront of the challengers. I have 
mentioned our big gransport aircraft. In 
addition, an extensive programme of other 
developments, both of aircraft and of aero 

- engines, is in hand, 
_ Looking forward, conditions of modern 
industry demand increasingly long-term 
planning. This is particularly true of the 
aircraft industry; each year is marked by 
intensely rapid progress: it is useless to 
take part in the race for technical supremacy 
without a programme for a number of years 
ahead. But the planning of industry is 
impossible without the previous determina- 
tion of Government policy, without which 

the aircraft industry cannot be progressive 

_ and at the same time establish that measure 


of stability and organised control which 
alone makes possible the practical realisa- 
tion of the Government’s own programmes 
of employment and social security. 

If reasonable stability can be achieved 
there exists today the opportunity for indus- 
try to be the means of obtaining continuity 
of employment and broadened interests for 
the community as a whole. It is our deter- 
mination that our company will be enabled 
by its initiative in post-war years not only 
to give a fair return to those who have by 
their investment made possible the position 
which we hold today but also to devote 
ourselves still further to welfare and work- 
ing conditions generally. 

Finally our primary duty for the present 
is to contribute our maximum effort to the 
war; when that is done we must apply 
ourselves to the transition from war to 
peace ; we must push forward our new 
projects, reopen our foreign markets and, 
above all, return to the fundamental 
principles of industry and commerce which 
war conditions have for so long over- 
shadowed. You, as_ stockholders, may 
depend upon it that no effort will be spared 
to bring about the results at which we are 
aiming. 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
paid a tribute to the work of the staff 
during the past year. 

The revort and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


UNITED MOLASSES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
EARNINGS WELL MAINTAINED 


The eighteenth annual general meeting 
of the United Molasses Company, Limited, 
will be held in London on the 29th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman (Mr F. K. 
Kielberg) circulated with the report and 
accounts :—-War restrictions again prevent 
me from giving a detailed survey of the 
activities of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, but it will be seen from the state- 
ment of combined results for the year that 
earnings were welll maintained and the 
consolidated balance-sheet demonstrates 
the financial strength of the company. 
Profits were sufficient to maintain the 
dividends, cash distribution, allocation 
(£100,000) to general reserve and to 
leave the carry forward unchanged. 

In the United Kingdom the company 
continues, in respect of afl dealings in 
molasses, to act as agents for the Ministry 
of Supply. The income from this part 
of the company’s business continued to 
decline during 1943 and amounted to less 
than Io per cent. of the consolidated 
earnings for the year, but since the early 
part of 1944 ‘there has been a marked 
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improvement and prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year appear promising. 
Athel Line, Limited, suffered further ship- 
ping losses during 1943, but I am happy 
to be able to report that no additional 
losses have occurred since January Ist of 
this year. Taking the group of companies 
as a whole, trading during the_ first half 
of 1944 must be considered satisfactory. 

The consolidated _balance-sheet shows 
that combined current assets continue to 
accumulate and that at the end of last year 
they exceeded current liabilities and appro- 
priations by £5,766,000, represented by 
investments in short-dated Government 
securities. The re-employment in_ the 
company’s trade of this large sum will be 
one of your directors’ greatest responsi- 
bilities in the years to come, and the 
management has been strengthened in 
preparation for this task. 


BROADCAST RELAY 
SERVICE, LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Broadcast Relay Service, Limited, was held, 
on the 17th instant, in London. 


Mr Allan Miller (the chairman) presided. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement issued with the report 
and accounts : — 


I am very glad to be able to report con- 
tinued expansion in all departments of our 
business all of which have reached new 
high level of volume of business and profits 
earned. Last year’s profits had the benefit 
of excess profits tax deficiencies, whereas 
the whole of our profits this year have been 
subject to excess profits tax. This accounts 
for the decrease in the balance of profits as 
compared with the previous year. 


We have disposed of one of our manu- 
facturing companies in Canada on very 
satisfactory terms. The new item of 
““ Notes receivable” appearing in the con- 
solidated balance-sheet represents part of 
the capital proceeds of this sale. 


The company is in a strong position 
financially, with ample reserves, and we are 
giving continued consideration to post-war 
plans for extension and improvement of the 
company’s business. 


Despite the many difficulties which exist 
to-day, our businesses have maintained 
their high standard of service and further 
improved their efficiency of operation. 


Your directors recommend payment of a 
final dividend of 33 per cent. free of tax, 
which is the same as last year. 


The resolution ‘adopting the report and 
accounts was carried. 





(Continued from page 297.) 


Morris Motors. 


Watney, Combe, Reid. 


Years to December 31, 


- 
BN UNI oon 59. win i'n cise, nie sl Sais 2,224,087 
ES ee eae 106,814 
RR SIIIINO ooo. aioe ois a cinie Gro ast /ns ae ois 2,330,901 
Ne cor io cc reapeigia ols 455,814 
IR i cn wvsiasiatnieis 228,504 
RR eran Kn cc oasis ales clasts 603,380 
ARP expenses and funds..............-. 226,375 
Rehabilitation fund ...........2eeeeeeee 100,000 
Preference dividend ...........0csseee0% 225,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
Be Stu iw Apna sacks cnaevetns seis 486,828 
ME Bee iaicie’ wisn. Sau asi Sacete 463,750 
eee ene eee ine 18 -0 
ee ia nec oas 173§ 
Dividend equalisation reserve.........+++ 25,000 
SN reac cc wintp aimiatprn 231,872 
p Consolidated Statement :— 
Met fined asbets ... occ ccc cc ccecsceess 4,330,397 
Net liquid assets® .............ceccee0- 7,742,872 


Gross liquid assets 
aX reserve certificates 


$ Years to June 30, 
1942 


1943 1944 
oni £ £ £ 
— - Trading profit after depreciation ......... 1,373,599 1,285,934 —«1,476,359 
nterest and dividends.................. 91,234 87,128 121,264 
a sees eceyes ben enparecedeues 303,271 366,534 396, 568 
2,643,749 2,853,284 Total profits........ Sree 1,768,104 1,789,596 1,994,191 
PMNS SSS is icwcreiesaisid-ei ae 3x'ee dais 644,425 646,727 +842,949 
—— pena Debenture interest .............--.00.-. 231,615 215,955 235,283 
7196 336 997'899 Interest on deposits ...............20005 24,059 29,079 28,425 
159'124 65.769 Deferred repairs................0eeeeees 200,000 400,000 300,000 
100000 100'000 Preference dividends (net)............... 42,123 43,123 46,123 
225,000 225,000 Preferred ordinary dividends (net)........ 63,708 64,021 64,958 
Deferred ordinary stock :— 
So ’ RMON Eo: 35x pS cuore winigipresdie-eerm-are-e/eeracan’ 562,174 340,691 476,453 
eee ee Paid (net)...........00.ss0.s eee eee 286,687 288,093 324,791 
0-0 99-8 a5. 6 oa. sis sole scciweneaenknesne 35 +3 21-3 29-3 
“174§ ‘1748 ied cio hcccbicitcwsieRied aecvecewane 18 18 20 
50,000 100,000 TS iie sc oheese ces eeiens es tewsewew oa 250,000 50,000 150,000 
248'361 289,774 Carry forwatd .....2......c.cccccccecscecs 354,448 357,046 358,708 
—=—o—=&{&{&K&Y[Y[—>=aieE—— SS Net freed asseted ..<.ccics cccceeeccccces 14,027,791 13,571,483 §14,485,996 
Net inter-company Re ee eee 1,028,165 1,423,671 ase 
4,214,818 4,070,337 TUG RI GUNNS so. 6 5s cieiviccccccestecscees 1,790,161 2,108,460  §2,971,767 
8,362,351 9,070,576 Gross liquid assets...........0000eeeeees 4,540,096 5,110,905 —§6,480,503 
13,639.643 Stocks Gk ee ee 1,379,120 1,431,292  §1,396,940 
1’000,000 Tax reserve certificates .............0005 sa 400,000 §717,625 


* Including dividends receivable from subsidiaries. 


} After providing £200,000 for rehabilitation of subsidiaries. 


‘ Tax free. 


* Before deducting reserve for contingencies of £1,025,043 in 1941, £1,434,787 in 


1942, and £1,851,761 in 1943. 


The 5s. units of ordinary stock, standing at 45s., yield 


119s. ld. per cent., tax free. 


Poraenbs sinless ewmnewe-e 11,338,560 12,268,644 


+ Including £53,765 provision for future taxation. 
* For property improvement and contingencies. 


+ After deducting deferred repairs reserve of £280,000 in 1942, £680,000 in 1943, 
and £1,051,000 (consolidated balance sheet) in 1944. 


§ Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


The {1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 86s. 6d. ex 


dividend, yield £4 12s. 6d. per cent. 





RECORDS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


“‘ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Security Indices Yield 





30 Ord. 
shares* 


20 Fixed 


Int.t Shares 


% 
3°69 
3°71 
3°74 
3°79 
3°78 


113-8 
113-1 
112-3 
111-0 
111-1 


134 -4 
134 -4 
134 -4 
134 -3 
134-3 


August 17.. 
»  18..) 5,014 
21..} 5,752 
22..) 5,373 
23..) 5,715 


a I cates 

* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116 -9 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1944 
Aug. Aug. 
. 2. 9 
Low High : 2 
Mar. July 1944 1944 


15 12 


95 -1 (a) 
88 -9 (a) 


108 -4 
106 -8 
92 -4 (c) 


105-7 | 


103 -2 
101-8 
91-2 


101-3 
4-66 


105 -3 
102 -9 
"92-4 


104-0 
91-3 


102-5 | 


419 Stocks ........... 
Av. yield %f......... 


1046 | 


103 -2 


4-43 4-65 4-58 


t+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) August 16. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


1944 
August 11. 
» m2. 
» «a 


Transactions 
784,000 
860,000 

1,238,000 


Average 
126-5 
126-5 
127-0 


Transactions 1944 
944,000 August 15. 
374,000* » 16. 
688,000 ae 


Average 
125-7 
126 -2 
126 -5 


1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 


To Shareholders only ............ 1,740,000 ce 1,827,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 301. 

Including 

Conversions 


£ £ 
1,069,427,537 1,055,701,490 
1,184,723,485 1,166,327,780 


Week ending 
August 26, 1944 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ 4 £ £ £ 
1944. ... 1,053,298,835 2,147,721 254,934 1,050,548,312 2,332,789 2,820,389 
1943... . 1,163,103,260 2,585,843 638,677 1,155,857,937 1,652,701 8,817,142 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 16, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


_ “The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended August 22nd. The complete 
94 (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 
185.5. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 


| 


First Day of Food | 


Month 


Fuel and 
Light 


Other All 


Rent Clothing Seamen It 


_—_——$——— | | | | | 
seeeee 
ee eeee 
ee eeee 


| 
pecccce 165 164 350 
paeiww lols 345-350 
345 


seebee 167 164 
censece 168 164 345 


wececes 169 164 345 
phesese 170 ose one 


Source: Mimnisiry of Labour Gasette. 
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and STATISTICS 


REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Persons 
Normally 
in Casual 


Wholly 
Employment 


Temporarily 
Unemployed Stopped 


39,205 355 882 
11,027 1 1 
13,754 281 62 

9,106 16 — 


73,092 653 945 


36,407 
7,671 10 
11,037 310 
6,790 5 


Total .. 61,905 599 693 


THE “ ECONOMIST * INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 


Apr. 17, 1944 


SD . sre dew bok ene 
Boys.... 
Women ....... 

IEE ins sen skwseosee 


ae 

July 17, 1944 
SR Seca esha nese see 
SUB Gs oivisin's se 
ern 
In ce hieskeas ba ae 


ug. Aug. Aug. 
30, 
1939 






















a 
SSeS 
decid 





FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The banks were called upon to 
pay £60,000,000 against TDR’s this week. This represented 
some {30,000,000 of new money as the effective maturities, 
allowing for pre-encashments amounted to about £30,000,000. 
The discount market had to tackle the very considerable task 
of taking up a 42 per cent allotment on its applications for 
the £110,000,000 of Treasury bills tendered for on Friday of 
last week. As funds continued to be immobilised in Government 
accounts at the Bank of England to a greater extent than is 
now customary, rather difficult conditions were experienced in the 
money market during the first part of the week. Special help had 
to be given to the market by way of official purchases of bills. 
The Bank return reflects the easing of the position which was 
becoming evident by Wednesday of this week. Bankers’ 
deposits at £178,361,000 are £6,473,000 higher on the week. 
The main counterpart to this movement is a rise of £4,140,000 
in Government securities. Another small helpful factor has been 
the continued reflow of currency from circulation, the notes in 
issue being £2,507,000 down on the week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
August 17th and August 24th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, $%; at notice, 2%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between August 17th and August 24th (Figures in brackets are par 
of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-034; 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. -Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20.; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. (buying); mail trans- 
fers 83-56%. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). . 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between August 17th and 
August 24th. 

E Piastres (974) 973-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-1844- 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. China. National $3-34. tran. Ri. 128-150. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account: 16-16 pesos. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


mail transfers 4-02}-033. Ganada 


New York Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 


Aug. 
1 17 18 19 21 22 


Cents 
40248 
90 -060 


| Cents Cents 
4023§ | 4023§ 
90.060 | 90-000 | 90-125 
23.50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 
24.88* | 24-65* 24 -88° 
5.16 5-16 . 5-15 
4.09 4-09 . 4-09 
9.25 9-25 . 9-25 
23.85 | 23-85 23 -85 


Cents 
4023§ 


Cents 
4024§ 


Cents 
4023§ 
90 -060 
23 -50 
24 -88* 
5-16 
4-09 
9-25 
23-85 





* Official Buving Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. § Bid. 


Other 
Total 


Custor 
Excise 


Total ¢ 
Exc 


Motor 
P.O. 

ceip’ 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 19, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £51,969,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £110,032,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £100,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
£3,480,239, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,244,759,000 against £1,272,104,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 












ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 




















Esti- a. 3 
Revenue mate, — — Week | Week 
1944-45) ae na ended | ended 
Aug. | Aug. | “16 | “gt 
1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 






Income Tax. . . .|1300000} 283,100) 310,967] 20,578] 20,486 
ee eee 80,000) 10,205) 8,670) 250) 210 
Estate, etc., 

Tee 100,000} 39,080} 43,272) 1,682) 2,235 
Stamps.... 19,000} 6,490) 4,222) 1,200) ... 
| 500,000 9,491) 10,838) 550) 514 
BM, oc 65-as ’ 167,336] 181,610} 9,170) 10,774 
Other Inld. Rev.} 1,000 168 110)... 10 















Customs ....... 564,900] 207,625) 215,705] 12,408] 10,082 
eee 472,900} 173,560) 186,400) 3,860) 3,800 


Total Customs & 
Excise....... 1037800} 381,185) 402,105) 16,268) 13,882 


27,000) 3,609} 3,674 






Motor Duties. . . 
P.O. (Net Re- 











ceipts)....... aes aes °e 

WirelessLicences} 4,850} 1,040} 1,090 

Crown Lands... 800 380 350) 

Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 7,350) 1,931} 2,266 76)... 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 32,996] 29,690] 4,895] 3,858 








SELF-BALANCING'| 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370) 42,250) 45,450] 1,750} 2,250 

















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
(£ thousands) 






Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April 
1944-45 1 Wests | Week 


= ended | ended 





to 
Aug. | Aug. | “i | Age 
1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 





Nat. Debt .. .| 420,000 156,154) 165,577) 18,685) 17,748 
Payments to N. 














Ireland...... 9,000} 2,656} 2,881 
OtherCons. Fund 

Services ..... 7,000} 3,261) 3,269 34 34 
Total...... + +++ 436,000} 162,071) 171,727] 18,719) 17,782 
Supply Services .]5501399]2043463|2068416] 92,760) 92,250 
MUNG ee cs §937399/2205534/ 2240143) 111479)110032 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 112,370} 42,250) 45,450) 1,750] 2,250 
‘| 6049769) 2247784/2285593)113229|112282 











A change has been made in the method of showing 
a2 excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
‘xpenditure (under ‘Total Supply Services’) instead of 
a shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
eduction from ordinary revenue. 











After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£113,361 to £2,628,280, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 









faised the gross National Debt by 

{59,985,551 to £20,824 million. 

" NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 

far Damage Act..........ccccccccsccccccces 

P.O, and Telegra rte ls a issclei eles a Arere eda te 
erseas Trade Guarantees.............ee0005 1 








FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions) 
| Ways and 
’ Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
Date De- | Float- 
Bank | Posits} _ing 
Public} of | ,2¥,,.| Debt 
Depts. | Eng- — 
land 
1943 
Aug. 21 |1170-0 Not available 
1944 


May 20 {1260-0 





» 27 |1280-0) 2184-9) 374-9]... | 1419-5 | 5259-3 
June 3 /1300-0 Not available 
» 10 |1320-0 = 
» 17 {1340-0 Soles «ed 
» 24 |1360-0 ” ” 
july 1 35/36 -0 437 -8 | 29-5 | 1351-0) 5354-2 
» 8 11400-0 Not available 
» 15 {1420-0 el ae 
» 22 |1430-0 a 
» 29 11430 -0) 1719-2] 394-5 | ... | 1389-5 | 4933-1 
Aug. 5 |1430-0) Not available 
» 12 11430-0 ere 
» 19 11430-0 ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate /Allotted 
Tender a ail of Allot- a. 
ie ment fin. 
on FP |Allotted aoa 
% 
1943 s. d. 
Aug. 20 90-0 | 175-1 | 90:0 | 20 0-42 38 
1944 
May 19 | 110-0 | 202-4] 110-0 | 20 0-36 40 
» 26 | 110-0 | 195-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-98 46 
June 2 110-0 | 216-1 | 110-0 | 19 11-89 28 
a 9 | 110-0 | 203-4] 110-0 | 20 0-45 38 
» 16 | 110-0 | 197-5] 110-0] 20 0-49 40 
» 23 | 110-0 | 199-5 | 110-0 | 19 11-93 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-57 41 
July 7 | 110-0 | 197-4] 110-0 | 20 0-89 45 
» 14 | 110-0 | 199-7] 110-0} 20 0-54 41 
» al 110-0 | 204-2 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
» 28 | 110-0 | 214-2 | 110:0| 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 | 110-0 | 217-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
» 11 | 110-0 | 208-9} 110-0 | 20 0-51 36 
» 18 | 110-0 | 200-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-83 42 





a 

On Aug. 18th applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 


* 42 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applications 


at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for bills 
to be paid for on Saturday of following week were 
accepted in full. £110 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Aug. 25. For the week ending Aug. 26 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £60 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 


23% 
3% 3% 
= N.S.C. Defence Savings oe e 
Bonds Bonds 1952-54 
June 13 8,077 5,310 13,097 19,798 
» 20 9,935 5,056 12,649 15,591 
<< oF 9,899 3,820 8,629 15,870 
july 4 7,270 7,658 7,658 9,235 
o of 6,472 2,556 7,123 8,833 
» 18 7,002 2,628 6,211 8,074 
» 25 7,691 2,450 10,143 9,727 
Aug. 1 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 
a 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 
oan 5,801 1,670 2,368 10,841 
» 22 as aaa 2,272 4,689 
Totals 
to date|1,201,633* | 748,150* |1,728,067T§| 681,938t§ 


* 247 weeks. + 190 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 22nd amounted to a total value of £69,177,915. 
Up to July 29th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £170,220,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


¢ 51 weeks. 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Ss. a. 
75 12% 135 0* 
” ” 
” »” 
715 3S 131 0 





* Nominal, markets closed 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 23, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circln. . . .1144,438,207 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 55,803,511 


1200,241,718 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities .. .1188,306,835 


Other Secs... . 667,667 
Silver Coin ... 10,398 
Amt. of Fid. 

ee ee 1200,000,000 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

BOOP s 6 ceca 241,718 


1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 


OBES oo: sineee 3,440,000 

Public Deps.*. 12,423,882 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers..... 178,361,679 

Other Accts... 58,661,199 

237,022,878 

267,439,760 


£ 
Govt. Secs. ... 190,577,796 
Other Secs. : 


Discounts & 











Advances... 5,458,231 

Securities.... 14,190,020 

19,648,251 

INGLES fe. 5:0:5:0 55,803,511 
Gold & Silver 

CA ied doc 1,410,202 

267,439,760 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








Issue Dept. : 

Notes in circulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- 

WME oso a ecere Sarva ns 
Government debt and 

1 
Other securities........ 
eae 
Gold, valued at s. per 


IQUE ite ciereigwisa cenons 
Banking Dept. Secs.: 
Govermme;nt . ......6006 


ROMER id orc msecis cmacnes 
Banking depart. res. ..... 


* Proportion”... 20.060. 


* Government debt 


£14,553,000. 


_(£ millions) 


is £11,015,100 ; 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 





1943 1944 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
25 9 16 23 











974 -9)1150 -6)1146 -9)1144 -4 


w 
one 


25-3] 49-7| 53-3] 55-8 
999 -2|1199 -4/1199 -4]1199 -3 
0-8| 0-6] 0-6) 0-7 
0-0| 0-0 0-0} 0-0 
0-2} 0-2} O-2] 0-2 
68 -00|168 -00|168 -00|168 -00 
7-2} 9-8) 12-3) 12-4 
166 -8| 176 -1| 171-9] 178-4 
56-6] 58-5| 57-3] 58-7 
230 -6| 244-4} 241-5] 249-5 
202-0] 191-3] 186-4} 190-6 
3-41 6-5] 4-2) 5-5 
16-3} 13-8} 14-2] 14-2 
221-7] 211-6| 204-8} 210-3 
-1| 50-8] 54-6] 57-2 
5] 20-7 5] 22-9 


wy 


capital 


to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Aggregate 





Week 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 
August | August | August | August 

21, 19, 21, 19, 

1943 1944 1943 1944 

Working days :— 6 6 196 195 
Birmingham..... 1,407 1,388 | 79,785 | 59,411 
Bradiosd........+ 1,423 1,374 | 64,270 | 58,935 
DOIN o asc.ce wees 569 747 | 22,296 | 21,510 
RET io dio ciocre a's 497 456 | 19,703 | 19,903 
ON aca srciasciee 882 919 | 38,194 | 38,828 
ae 668 732 | 28,413 | 26,959 
Liverpool ....... 4,620 4,651 | 149,668 | 168,455 
Manchester...... 3,106 3,016 | 358,403 | 111,421 
Newcastle....... 1,378 1,597 | 51,138 | 57,530 
Nottingham ..... 367 387 | 15,527 | 13,720 
Sheffield .......+. 780 777 | 32,262 | 31,505 
Southampton.... 88 119 4,441 5,201 
7B 15,785 | 16,163 | 864,100 | 613,378 
ee 7,034 6,296 | 235,568 | 245,515 


* August 14, 1943 and August 12 ,1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 

RESOURCES 19, 3, 10, 17, 

Gold certifs. on hand and] 1943 | 1944 1944 1944 
due from Treasury ..... 20,050) 18,424) 18,417) 18,415 
Total reserves ........... 20,453 19,115 19,107 197102 
Total cash reserves....... 329) 280) 273 270 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 8,156) 14,891) 15,222) 15,231 
Total loans and secs. 8,185) 14,938) 15,295) 15,295 
Total resources .......... 30,510} 35,928] 36,122) 36,429 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 14,625] 19,165) 19,332) 19,440 
Excess mr. bank res. 1,290} 1,200} 1,000} 1,000 
Mr. bank res. dep -| 12,659) 12,884) 12,810) 12,935 
Govt. deposits .... “| 99) 261) 487) 317 
Total deposits 14,146] 14,916} 15,987] 15,056 
Total liabilities 30,510} 35,928) 36,122) 36,429 
Reserve ratio 71 -1%|56 -1%/55 -5%}55 -4% 





BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,291) 20,996] 20,996} 20,998 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,092} 4,112) 4,108) 4,109 


LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation...... 18,214] 22,734) 22,910} 23,020 
Treasury cash and dep. ...} 2,378] 2,600] 2,827) 2,662 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


July x” Ane — 


British Govt. secs......... 
Sterling balances......... 


23-88) 23-87) 23 87 23 87 
1-29) 1-32) 1-66) 1-80 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation....... 28 -23) 28-31) 28-63) 28-80 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK— Million £A’s 





aS” 7" 7d a” 
1943 1944 i9e4 1944 
36 +39) 49-29) 49-29] 49-29 
9-81) 13-95) 15-13) 15-55 
46 -78)111 -96)115 -54/115 -20 

207 -92/229 -01/230 -46)231 -41 
Discounts and advances. ..| 21°47] 28-74) 29-33] 27-43 

LIABICITIES : 


Notes issued............. 141 -51)191 -24)191 -74/191 -74 
Deposits, etc. ........0.006 167 -86/185 -92)192 -55}192 -87 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster. .... 
Other coin, bullion, etc... . 
Call money, London...... 
Secrts. and Treas. bills.... 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
_ Million paper pesos 


June 
15, , 
1943 | 1944 
Gold at home............ 1,074; 1,150) 1,173) 1,180 
Other gold and for. exch...} 1,560] 2,351) 2,317] 2,331 
Non. int. Govt. bonds .... 1 99) 99) 98 
Treasury bonds .......... 780} 780) 779 


May | May | June 
5 5 


ASSETS 1944 1944 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 2,007} 2,032} 2,029 
Deposits : Government... 651) 642) 628 
Banks ........ 1,263} 1,253) 1,290 
Certs. of participation .... 14 246} 235) = 236 
Reserve ratio............ 82 -9%|84 -1%|83 -8% 184 -0% 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


June 
23, 


June 


1944 | 1944 
91-77| 90-86 
22 -20| 22-31 


87-09) 87-07 
Notes in circulation....... -. = 54-32 
Deposits : Government... 6 21 4-54 
108 - 85 133 -84 138. 36 136 -86 
6-39) 5-78) 7 ‘07 6-27 
Reserve ratio............ 43 -1%|46 -6%/46 -4%/45 -4% 


ASSETS 
Gold coin and bullion..... 
Bills discounted.......... 
Invest. and other assets. . . 
LIABILITIES 


THE ECONOMIST, August 26, 1944 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


J red 
1344 


July | June _— 
5, 9, 26, 


1943 | 1944 
30°71) 33-59 
39-57) 43°57) 44-33 
10-31) 11°73) 11-73 


32-40} 37 -24 37-23 


ASSETS 
Gold and stg. exch........ 
Advances to State........ 
Investments............. 
LIABILITIES 
Bank MOUS. ....ccccceses 
Demand liabs.: State ....| 17-86) 13-75 
Banks and others ....... | 31-23) 36-86) 37 92 37-3 . 
Reserve to sight liabs. .... 37 *7%|38 -1%| 37 -3% 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s. 


1944 
34-40 





July Juiy i July 
28, 12, 
ASSETS 1943 1944 1944 1944 
tReserve: Gold ..... 


eae 0-5 | 12-83) 13-84] 19-89 
Securities ........... 1131-7 |1407 -80/1403 58/1408 -34 


LIABILITIES 
Note circulation...... 773-1 | 930-05) 932-35) 936-9) 
62-2 | 58-39} 51-04 62-14 


Deposits : Dom. Govt. 
Chartered banks ..... 276-1 | 399-93) 394-74) 394-24 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
13 8, 4, 


ASSETS 1943 | 1944 1944 1944 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 139 164 173} = 145 
Balances abroad ... 854) 1,964) 2,055} 2,249 
Sterling securities. .| 6,138} 8,283] 8,283) 8,283 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 934) 578) 578 578 
Investments....... 77 111 111 lll 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in cirn. : India| 7,546} 9,262] 9,220) 9,279 
1,002} 1,231) 1,3 
98 5) 972 





Burma] ... 
Deposits : Govt.... 324 
Rcuchassas es 56 4 
Reserve ratio...... 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 


Wheat 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J.... 
Eng. Gaz. av. eee 
Flour per 280 Ib 

Straights d/d London......... 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 
Oats (e) ,, ” 
Maize, Argentine, per it cssees 


MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 
English long sides.............. 


Imported hinds .............. 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ...... 


Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......... 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 


OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— All Grades, 
CT 0595466555 00e5500>0 


CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Home Produced.........6....+. 
EE Shnestas5ensesee0e%n 


COCOA (per cwt.)— 
Accra, g.f. 
RTOS 6 6ss0nes 600 005508 


EGGS (per 120)—English .......... 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ....... 
wed (per cwt.)— 


cn (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. ae. 
Si Rk oe 
REFINED Lonpon— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
EE 


West India Crystallised ......... 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— 

Indian stemmed and unstemmed 

Rhodesian, 


oo ON oN ONSP CO 


stemmed and un- 


TEXTILES 

COTTON (per Ib.)— 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 
“fe ee 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 
NS eee 4 
60’s Twist > glam 33-00 

Cloth, per 100 yards— 

31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. 
De OED. + 00 onsvsess 43 3 

Cambric Shirting, 32} in. 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s. 58 5 58 
* Nominal. 
Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) A 


(a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, sacks oun 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
verage for weeks ended Aug. 5 and Aug. 19. 


Aug. 8, Aug. 22, 
1944 944 

TEXTILES—continued 

COTTON—continued 
Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. 
52 x 50, 22's & 16’s.. 
Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, 
DE Bs 5 0550058005 

FLAX (per ton)— 

ERUOEEME WE .cccccccvcccesvce 


s. d. 
65 6 


94 «3 

£ s. 
Nom. 
Nom. 


RL LCb hah ccake esos Ske Nom. 
outa sa ton)— 
Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 40/ 7 
s. d. 
4 103 
0 6-88 
0 5:30 


51 6 
40 0 


Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . 
104/40 Hessians, per yd 
8/40 Hessians, per yd, .......... 
10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot., 
Dundee, 100 yds.............. 
74/40 » 
SISAL ( ton)—African, spot 
—No. r delivered........... - 
WOOL ~~ Ib.)— 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 
Selected blackface, greasy ....... 
Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 
Ni scrd. average snow —-- 
scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 


48’s average carded........... 


MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 


Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 


Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 
Bars, Middlesbrough............ 
Steel, rails, heavy .............. 
Tinplates (home ic. 14 x 20). 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per rn 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 /0/0 
Tin—Standard cash ............ 5010017) 30/40 ) 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ... Oe 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., s 25/18/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots an 110/0/0 110/0/0 
190/0/0 190/0/0 


Nickel, home delivery......... { 195/0/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99% 120/0/0 120/0/0 
Wolfram, Empire ..... aCe elo 
Platinum, refined ........ 9/0/0 9/0/0 
Quicksilver ......... 


35 11 


128 0 
312 6 
290 6 

29 9 


68/10/0 68/10/0 
69/15/0 69/15/0 

s. d. s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 


se (per ounce) — 


eee er 


114k (114 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 


Aug. 8, Aug. 22, 
1944 1944 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ares 
in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 


6-ton loads and upwards per ton 
CHEMICALS— ee 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... o/0/0 
s. d. 
3 6 
9/10/0 
15/5/0 
18/15/0 
11/0,0 
5/7/6 


am 


OH SOS ao 
os 


Seeosomlss 


», Lartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 
Ammonia, Sulphate ..... per ton 
Nitrate of Soda.......... 
Potash, Sulphate ........ 

Soda Bicarb. ..........-- per ton 
Soda Crystals ........... 


— (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
Es Sha ee 4050505 $5 0494095050% Nom. 


— Ph . s. d. 
Jet salte ustralian, ' 
Queensland........ \40 ob 0 % 
Cape, J’burg Ord............... 0 8 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............. 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 


Best heavy ox and heifer........ { 


LEATHER (per lb.)— 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ 


~ 
Cor O 


None 


Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 


SIPWWO 
o> 


DeERONK aH 
~ 
PON 


Dressing Hides............2++++ 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 

Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 
(b) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 
Vaporising Oil..... 

(b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons....... 

Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 

Wales— 


ROSIN (per ton)—American ....... 


RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 


SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange .. 205/0/0 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


Rape, crude he chee kbs anes 
Cotton-seed, crude ............. 
se saga crude See ae 
DS. LGGabakswie ees vawcae 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— . 
SO i Cag 33/0/0* 33,00 
ER 5k ccncnsenen a oiaes Nom. Nom. 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premis¢s- 


PDO OmD 


Re rmwpnMmoar 
naSsnynscs 


11/2/6 





TH 


Shiple 
Thom 


Victor 


Brigg 
Conse 
Lewis 
Natio 
Niger 
Olds | 
“Sani 
Unite 
Wool 


Austi 
Brist 
Rolls 
Spurl 


Angl 
Unite 


Bade 
Bidot 
Chere 
Dan 

Gord 
Higgt 
Java 
Mour 
Sung 


Rear 
Silve! 


Sand 
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ugus 944 
mee coe ESULTS (July 28, 1944, to August 15, 1944) 
i \ u 9 : 
Preceding Year 
ALAND COMPANY R ai iditas | 
Net Available | + or— | 1 Net Ord. 
es ia-| Profit _ for ee Adee | Tota fit | Div. 
ine | July Year ae ee after Deb. | Distribu- Pref. Ord. Rate P ea es| Carry | Profit Pro 
t+ Company Ended | Pro . Interest | tion Div. Div. | 
44 | 1944 1 
28 x | ale 
} 33) 43- ; 1,346 0,259 | 3 
73] 11-74 c £ . ston 1,672 . ea sali 12} 
31-4 Breweries, &c. = 23,889 Sea 20/189 82,414 Pare 15 ae 9,543 | 74 
Pd ans Bowe oe ssact | isro| “taze| sess) Lan S| de eel 
e ; x le ee eccessceeseoceocs i ’ x ’ 5 ’ . 
aor Ae a's Old Brewery, Barnsley. . 40,067 aa uae 179,449 || 20,936 * ni 16,695 | 10 
3% 138 2° = ster Brewing Co. . seneeeees os 396,894 22°706 27.179 8,750 10 52.653 | 10 
ns Cole e Holroyd & Healy’s Breweries 714,356 Sa 17'135 37,619 5,000 7.288 10 

cites (Brookside Brewery)...... 94,429 5,010 54.437 103,778 24,000 10 ae 155,768 15 

Gaives (John) & Sons ceeenetenees 336,990 |... 7,010 | 48,945 |} 1,980 15 | 60,000 44,700 | 164 

Hancock (William) & Co. ........ - 11,597 164°171 244.407 1300 18 = 100,466 | 15 

‘ay's Atlas Brewery ......---++- 772,094 49,285 | 91,941 7,576 20 | 50,000 79,696 | 10 
am bal a Cape Breweries...... .. : 478,517 113.445 159,311 24,600 124 30,000 18,074 274 

0! ker’s Burslem Brewery...... seus 289,301 67°756 118,325 hii 27k a 91.417 25 
y * Samet & Brighton Un. Brew 527,945 17915 | 63,936 Py 30 280,563 38 
> , r (2. Sa 55, . 204,457 , 4,002 1 
4 | 1944 Seager, E Reowery CO.......200000: 576,563| uu 509,135 || 26,518 
19-89 sive & Winch.........csseees . 455,914 ° 4313 10,855 4,200 32,229 1 
the Oe ery ee a ee it | 30.000 can| 

ed atford Brewery ...... ; + : , 

OF ee tae ane Saeed 86,649 rate | 10278 | 74 | 231500 33,570 | 4 
Sse Ges | 4g] hiss] torte | iv ty | aio S26 | a) 
- $ E n soseeee : : ae ’ 7 i eee i 63 ; 
oe eee eee Rolling Mills . Sree) seme] seams) uae cee 3o4'es | 124 | 100/000 3,257,887 
= oe eens CERIO - - - 434153 | 718,084 652,913 | 1,027,694 || 156,017 150,000 1,750,063 | 533,848 | 15 
to Foreign Rens sane se sees *n* 3,434, ’ 15 , BreNy 

eee (Richard) & Co. «+... 555,579 | 884,445 || 142,500 | 264,792 an) seme vie 

Electric Light, c. r 1,805,577 12,787 64 eas 38,455 

‘ictoria Falls & Transvaal Power ... 35,562 ’ 4 7,500 ’ 
DIA —— ancial, Land, &c. 14,775 ose 14,362 25,958 oss 7,130 

ies (Henry), Son & Co. -- 50,427 | 8,468 ‘unl: nest isl vs a 
a tuwolidated Sisal Estates of E. st eee Dr. 17596 | Dr. 5.818 cit esaeco | * 8+ | 500,000 
‘4 | AS® Bd tswis (John) Partnership . "Holdings 1,335,486 | 1,802,466 we 5,000} 10 | 10,000 
ae ate National war Beick & Tie Heieags ; v0 , 27°535 55,798 an $575 124 ~) 

figer CO. oc cccccccccescccese a : eee 58.257 : > ie mh ie 

eS a se ; ; 20/299 || 11.250 ; 300 

Olds Discoun oes 14,056 , 7,125 3 ’ 

249] 2,326 ‘Smitas” Trust cy 18,962 | 29,658 | 5,512 ~ 59,897 |] 2,342,792 | 231,487 | 10 
$283] 8.285 United iechonge & Gen. investosents Bo || ‘as'deo | xeeio0n | io | 130,000) — 1186 || roosece | 26a! 15} 20 
8, ’ SS ae 279,139 | 104,221 | 483,1 15,000 | 165,000 | 10 , 2,168 || 559,915 | 231,4 

578 578 So, Se, 2,164,530 ” 308,814 330,245 ’ 227.216 20 eas — 678 58,198 17,781 10 

tH) 72 A Austin Motor Co. Te caacueeiies eae) 229,384 | 277,708 ||... 10,425 | 10 3,000 | — 125 

337 Bristol Aeroplane Eee cntnrerseree 517,384 4.536 12,747 19,838 + 11,070 434,227 165,112 7 
a % Some mmm * ees eneheress “i 6S ‘miei 126,750 + 23,224 |] 481,979 | 118,734] 74 
edie or Bodies .....-. ’ a : 

1,308] 1,266 JJ Spurling Motor Bodie Geteet | aikass| secaen | issese ll aieeo| ‘sease ; on | cage’ 
40, (924°, If Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields . aieoaas a 465,544 | 240,460 , + 212 | Dr. 1,029 | Nil 
240192 Ss I United British Oilfelds of Tr som * a 784 | Dr. 2.264 | Nil 
ET, ncovexanss Dr. “2° < 1,500 | — 200 || 26,417 Dr. 43848 | Nil 
ee ee cst ssseeteos es’ 6,263} 6 | = 4,017 al tan 
ee ose sas = f. 58 — Nil 

Cheras a abe h nena es 1,349 4 Ed 154 Dr. 1,24: Nil 

an eee ide eee nf 

Gaon (Malaya) Rubber <22.222.2) aR 
8, Aug. 22, 9 Higgoda Rubber es ubber acs 86,877 + 

4’ 1944 Java Amalgamate ) Rubber 5,783 + 803 |] 202,442 5 
4 Mount Austin | owonyy home a 76,600 5t S000 | + 16 182,693 24,112 
ee Shipping 231,413 154/381 23,750 | 5 | 80,0 12,482 | 15 
ares n we ’ Ee s ’ 491 12, 
ee ares Reardon Smith Line.......- Renee 227,084 95,000 103,766 —_ 7,000 51,4 
». ale Silver Line ae ee 14,433 24,409 . 42,073 11,288 ™ 
0 51 0 Os = 47,520 3,000 7,900 | 10 a 15,726 3,578 :. 
Sanders & Co, .....---0- 11,179 14,736 2'800 oy ... |Dr. 5,000 43,921 17,685 
int "6,620 | ij642 | Dv. 21183 | Dr. 13500 || 2 13,801 | 7]... 132,318 | 38,318 | 15 
/0 60/00 Darjeeling —" BOR ss .000 30620 ieee 17479 18,264 3,784 26500 | 10 = 00 69527 26,790 6 
n sone tet eeeny i : ’ : 8 ’ i ’ 
: <a Dimbula Valley (Ceylon) Teas... 73,492 |... 26:242| 30212 |) 3,600| 17520 | 6 23,508} 14,062] 10 
6 3.6 Bl doom Dooma Tea......---. sikcoot 60,225 | 5,500 . 5,750 98,340 | 34,211| 74 
/0 9 10/0 Hi Galaha Ceylon Tea ........- 14,360 | 44,865 4,350 | 17,296] 74 ave 269,987 | 114,013 | 123 
0 15,510 Textiles 22,501 os 36'094 70,930 || 14, 55,364 | 124 | 50,000 : 
0 18,150 Bulmer & Lumb ..+-22..++++++2+05 98,961 | 18,969 110,022 | 229,604 |} 10,000 ° 36,659 | 15,887 | 24 
.O = 11/0/0 Kelsall & Kemp......-- ane 266,072 ae ve s12 4,725 10,911 6,387 | Nil 
} 576 i tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co....... 7,717 35,984 || 11, : a ss 7,939 47,905 | 8 

6 ’ 1 7 o* 14 

/ Trusts ne 38,334 7527 13,788 7,875 19 642 8 10,000 4312 3,464 44 
ha ee en 17,784 52,773 | 72,813 |} 16,573 3.375 | 44 500 90,491 | 30,679 | 19 

m. Nom. British Industries & Gen. i : 157,112 3620 3,741 eae saaas 19 5,000 i 

d. sd: i Edinburgh & Dundee ss» 4,546 31,787 | 45,960 || 6,400 , 85,123 | 42,669 | 10t 
0 sf J South British Investment, ..... _ 4,812 | 25,000 | 10+ | 15,000 72,807 | 28,258 | 20. 

3 * Bf Third Scottish American ‘ 42,854 | 89,231 25,000 | 20 ws 110,578 | 40,052 | 15 
8 08 Other Companie 91,346 29,858 | 44,181 Za | ipo 17} &| 10,000 ; 300 
10 0:10 Aveling-Barford ......-.+-++4+ se 73,016 43005 | 58,663 | 4,805 : The nase) eek 

Semame ceeied 2.20: 135,933 6,250] 25,000] 10 |... 84,385 | 15,178 | 124 
68 9 © Hf bean Brothers Limited . . 54,312 | 245,079 a 13,125} 17% | 5,000 107,544 | 33,933 
i a 179,787 22,536 | 41,848 pie 6,338 | 5 | 10,000 51,517 | 17,764 | 10 

amano sr sree 0 s+ee 71,288 30,090 71,254 Te 6250 | 10 3,000 2712 688 | Nil 

. OR ee ere a ...------->-- 90,180 15,804 | 22,822 | 4,125] 6, a zs 129,064 | 24,910 | 10 

3 43 | Gosley Brothers Limited <.201.°". 35,409 1,170 L134 000 8,000 | 10 283,594 | 46,345 | 25 
31 3 ff Cosley-Premier Engines leum .. 2. 2,200 B18 | izoise || leser| 62a} os | 50,184 | 23,718 | 124 
3 2 4 Dundee Floorcloth & Linole i s 154,501 50,128 170,186 16, 20,833 124 5,000 86,818 23,954 5 
Wie fet india Distilieries, dc. . ‘Barbour ; 195,752 26,585 | 46,070 ns 7,500| 5 ot 11,107 | 10,607] 6 
at 1 2 ff faitalmn, Lawson, Combe, ae i ore 18,550 | 34,218 1950 2,700 | 6 see 13,430 | 12,065 | 14 
0110 Ih Grytriars Press... ited... 67.666 9,773 | 24,654 sos | 68751 194] i000 40,121 | 12,885 | Nil 
“G24 Bp Johnson (H. & R.) Limite ia 10,573 eet fees oe CS és on 264,794 | 116,816] 8 
4 , Jones’ Sewing Machine. ........ 11,795 28,899 29,953 96 93,659 84 91,060 33,021 | 124 

ete iieaea "2" a 107,958 | 257,784 || 12,969} 95,659 66,239 | 16,273 | 2 
lo 110 NeMichael Radio Limited : 262,055 125,738 8,397 | 2 a 195,861 
Of 1 (Bf Metal Industries Limited........... 82,017 23382 || e000 | 67'500| 1134] 80,000 26,724 
1-1-2 Mowiem (John) & Co. ......- 5.6004 64,788 210,127 | 223,382 |} 63,000 : a we Dr. 5,125 

Seuchatel Asphalte Co. ......... see 210,127 Dr. 9,757 6,750 - oe ee 32,874 
VF 1 7 “News of the Worl eisoiesbehbeie Dr. 90 1,939 3750 13,125 5 eee 19,219 

0 a ee “| Sey me 2,500 | 10 2,500 116,588 

10: pea emegs02*7° "77° 8,790 | 11,422 38,926 | 8 a 233,317 
0 carson (C. Ar Nee 389 ’ Q : 134 25 see 8,959 
i 0 Ut & Peerless Built-in eeniaes .- cates 3 Sse | 259.238 19,275 15 “4 al sche ll 
0/0 42/0." Bf Richardsons, Westgarth & Co. .. Ate 92,233 | 151,811 = : 15,7 60,515 
0/0 45,00 Se Seeenbeeenenene A om 20,625 | ‘124 5,000 $816 
~ianiaagmmamnadaaanacnal “362 | izi2¢|| 2359| 6300] sf] 83,831 
6 1 6 a 63,212 8,562 12,124 1'500 10,000 | 20 12,000 26,601 
5/0/0 Spear & TOOMIOR . «02 o0s0 esses 39,547 ane 33.735 ¥ al 10,000 = 
0/0 205 Sudan Salt Limited..... se eavesesene 84,850 24.848 31,455 Sa , 2 ve 38°973 
0/0 43/100 Mf Thorn Electrical Industries......... 28,422 4476 13,894 ams oe ein aes 
Titanine Limited............00.00. 22;330 7014 14'831 7,0 etties cans 
Tunnel Asbestos Cement Co......... 34,493 799,824 | "1,047,758 || 297,625 450 282,316 
0/0 62 ; United Kingdom Tea Co. .......... 799,824 39,759 | | 67,184 12,500 * at ees 97,819 
0/0 = 85 9/6 @ Yar Den Berghs & Jurgens ........ 44,321 49,355 62,562 46,500 26.250! 15 15,000 Pees ee 
2/6 52 0/0 @ Wagon Repairs Limited............ 221,343 47.522 68,843 3,033 pa 
0/0 = 0 @ Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co........... 102,247 : —————|| 21,128 . 
5/0 42/5 Williams & Williams............... is eee | : 1,550 et aie : 
3,0/0° MM Totals (£000's) ; ae 21,960 1221914 | 209,651 || 26,169 , 
jojo* 35 July 28 to August 18, 1944 ...... 294,260 
Om nnee, ( lemuary 1, 1944, to August 18, 1944 | 
er’s premises: 






u S | EEE 
rered works. 








Tax. 
t Free of Income 

(c) Excludes £50,000 allocated to a Pensions Reserve Account. 

c) Exclu i 
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AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


GRAINS (per bushel)— 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept 
» Winnipeg 
Maize, Chicago 
Oats, Chicago, Sept 
Rye, Chicago, Sept.. 
Barley, Winnipeg .. . 


Rio, N. 7 


Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 
Lead, N.Y., spot 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 


t Trading suspended. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branehee and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branohes & Sub-Ageneles 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


= — facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e Bast. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
ere received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branoh: 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Manehester Braneh: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: , 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombass ( Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy 
Cawnpore Karachi 
Chittagong Lahore 


Rangoon Entebbe 
Tuticorin Jinja 
Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga i 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... 
RESERVE FUND... ... 


Uganda 

Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 
£2,000,000 
£2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTB. 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = + £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - + £1§5,000,000 

(1948 Accounts) 


PERSONAL 


IN THESE DAYS of mediocre cigarettes, try 
T.T.T. Magnums, specially blended for the sensitive 
palate. Obtainable from WHITMORE & 
BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Established 
1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post 
free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 


Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... . 22 -23 3-74t 


> Am. mid., August 
METALS (per Ib.)— . : 
Capper, Tene ' : Cotton Oil, N.Y., Oct 


Aug. 8, Aug. 22, 
1944 1844 
Cents Cents 1 

8-8] |MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 


9 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet t 
16 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban’ Cents., 96 


Aug. 8, Aug. 22, 
944 1944 


3 “7 + 
21-70 % 


14-31 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
t b: t t 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931—=100.. 249-2 250 +4 


¢ Nominal. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - = = &7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .-. $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) , 
9, GRACECGHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.G.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 

Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia. 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,921 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 80th June, 1948—General Bank Balances ... eee £287,678,848 
— Bank Balances ... ... 221,004,681 

Note Issue Department ... ... 149,496,042 

Rural Credits Department ove 2,464,150 

Other Items ... coo one - 21,990,875 


£682,529,446 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


a 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for the post of Advisory Officer in 
Economics Department. Candidates should be graduates, prefer- 
ably in agriculture, with some economic training; have a sound 
knowledge of ae practice and considerable experience of 
farm economic investigations. 

Salary on the range £400—£650 (men) or £350—£520 (women), 
with appropriate war bonus. : 

Applications, giving full details of training, experience and 
three recent testimonials, to reach the undersigned not later 


than 8th proximo. 
A. J. WILSON, Secretary. 
6 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 14th August, 1944. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the 
Bank will be closed from 30th August to 12th September, both 


days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. L. HIRD, General Manager. 


26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 22nd August, 1944. 


OSes STATISTICIAN required by the Export Group 
representing the Wool Textile Industry. Preference will be 
given to Candidates of British Birth with a University Degree.— 
Apply, Export Group, Commerce House, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published mew, & Tue Economist NEwspaPER, LTD., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2—Saturday, August 


944. 





